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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


To Teachers of History 


AVE you seen the new book, Elson’s 
Modern Times and the Living Past? 

Its unusually appealing character warrants 
your special consideration in the selection of 
textbooks for your classes. There has never 
been a book on this subject which was at 
once so historically true, so discriminating, 


and so full of meaning to American boys 
and girls. Elson RE-CREATES history. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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ANDERSON ARITHMETIC 


A New Three-Volume Series 


By ROBERT F. ANDERSON, Professor of Mathematics, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania 
The results of recent investigation, ex- 
perimentation, and modern school practice, 
plus the author’s long experience in teach- 
ing and supervising the teaching of arith- 

metic. 


Among other things this series excels in 
Organized drill upon fundamental proc- 
esses with integers, fractions and deci- 
mals. 
Increased emphasis as work progresses 
upon difficult phases of these fundamenia! 
processes. 


Frequently recurring tests for accuracy 
and speed, revealing differences, achieve- 
ments, and progress of various pupils. 


Adequate problem material, all of which 
touches the child’s actual experience; oc- 
casional application of the project method 
in the presentation of problem material ; 
much attention to problems on thrift. 


Books One and Two now ready Book Three in press 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


By 


HUBERT V and 
CORYELL HENRY Ww. 
HOLMES 
Instructor in 
English Professor of 
Browne and Education 
Nichols Harvard 
School University 


A usable spelling dictionary prepared especially 
for the use of elementary school children. 


All available scientific investigations of child and 
adult vocabularies were drawn upon in preparing 
this book. It contains all words commonly used 
by children (a total of 9,000) so arranged that 
they may be located quickly and with a minimum 
of effort. 


There are no definitions. When necessary to dis- 
tinguish words a concrete illustration is inserted. 
There are no pictures. 


Difficult words are printed in bold-faced_ type. 
Large, well-spaced letters have been used 
throughout. 


The Word Finder is aimed at the pupil in just the 
situation in which he so often finds himself, — 
knowing the meaning of a word but not knowing 
how to spel] it. It is the one means for estab- 
lishing the desired dictionary habit in young 
children. 

Cloth. viiit+150 pages. Price 72 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


America and the world. 


and style. 


Boston — New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Vital Forces in Current Events 


By MORRIS E. SPEARE and WALTER B. NORRIS 
United States Naval Academy 


A book which complies with the new Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English for “a collection of prose writings on matters of current 
interest.” It is not merely a book of current events. It offers to students 
| interesting and authoritative discussions of present-day problems and the 
principles that underlie a satisfactory solution of these problems. For— 
| 


Each article presents a vital issue that is of real importance to 


| Each article discusses fundamental ideas that are likely to hold 
through changing current events. 
Each article is good literature, clear and interesting in structure 


Each article brings the student into contact with the opinion of a | 
leading authority upon a subject of paramount interest. 


GINN AND COMPANY | 


London 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Columbus 
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A. E. WINSHIP, 


COMMUNITY DEMOCRACY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The armistice on November 11, 1918, started 
something as intensely noble as that which the 
Potsdam Council started on July 5, 1914, was 
ignoble. 

The armistice sounded taps on autocracy and 
the reveille on democracy. It said to autocracy: 
“Lights out. All quiet.” It said to democracy: 
“Awake! Arise! Prepare for a new day.” 

America was no better prepared to. greet dem- 
ocracy on that November morning than it was 
to meet the god of war on that April day nine- 
teen months before. 

America knew how to prepare for war when it 
was necessary and will prepare for the democracy 
of peace now that the time has come. We made 
ship-vyards by the score, we built battleships by 
the hundred, we made cannon by the thousand 
and raised an army by the million. In the same 
way America will astonish herself as well as the 


world by the real democracy which she will 


throw into the international arena. 

The first lesson in the war was that of con- 
scription, of a universal registration, and a se- 
lected draft. We learned that lesson so quickly 
that our speed astonished the- Allies and para- 
lyzed the enemy. 

The first lesson of the new democracy is 20 
simple and self-evident that it almost takes one’s 
breath away. It is so new that it seems miracu- 
lous, 

The community is the unit of democracy. 
Democracy can only be built out of communi- 
ties. 

This seems not to have dawned upon the lib- 
‘erty lovers at Runnymede 700 years ago, no 
more did it enter the mind of Thomas Jefferson 
in July, 1776, or of Woodrow Wilson on April 
2, 1917. 

Community democracy was born full-grown 
when Foch read the new message of Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men. 

Democracy can no more be made of individ- 
uals than a rope can be made of sand. There is 
neither warp nor woof that is not intensely ad- 


+herent. Fibre alone is needed, but it is indis- 


pensable. 
Democracy can only be woven of individuals 
already adherent in a community. Community 


*mecessitates common, uniform, universal service. 


Reciprocal service is as indispensable in a com- 
™unity as are heart and lungs for pure blood. 
Autocracy is in constant fear lest individuals 
cohere. The fear of a community of interests 
keeps autocrats and aristocrats in a constant 


“spasm of nightmare. 


Autocracy treats the common people as a 
chain gang. The assumption is that individuals 
must have no freedom to be mutually attractive. 
Individual attraction is fatal to autocratic safety. 

Aristocracy fences out all but aristocrats. Be- 
tween the aristocrats and the common people a 
great gulf is fixed. Affiliation is unthinkable. 

There is no democracy where there is either 
autocracy or aristocracy. 

Democracy is merely a community of com- 
munities. It is the common service of many 
communities. 

The universe is the great democracy. A mil- 
lion suns, each with a group of planets, are the 
universe, The sun and its community of planets 
with their communities of planets play their part 
so loyally that with unseen and untraced attrac- 
tion there is never a jolt or jar, never the suspi- 
cion of friction. 

The democracy of the universe consists of a 
million communities, each enjoying its opportun- 
ities to revel in the common service. Theoreti- 
cally if one individual planet should cease to play 
its part in its community of planets it might 
wreck that community and theoretically that 
might wreck the universe of communities, and 
the democracy of the universe might fail forever. 

No one in a democracy can play by himself. 
Individuality is fatal to democracy—as fatal as 
it would be for the moon to decline to whirl in 
its magical, mystical, rhythmic course about the 
earth; as fatal as for the earth to refuse to play 
its part with Jupiter and Mars, Venus and Saturn, 
Neptune and Uranus. 

Music is the humanly applied artistic commun- 
ity ideal. No note im the scale stands alone. 
Every tone anticipates another tone. Rhythm 
presupposes something in sympathy with it. Mel- 
ody is a combination of thrills, and harmony is 
the highest human art. An orchestra is a dem- 
ocracy of communities of stringed instruments, 
wind instruments and percussion instruments. 
Let one individual instrument in any one of these 
communities of instruments try to be individual 
and it will not only ruin its community of string 
or wind or percussion instruments but it will 
make orchestral democracy impossible. Music 
is the best inspiration to community democracy. 
Community singing electrifies all classes and 
conditions and elimimates for the time being po- 
litical animosities, sectarian prejudices and 
social tragedies. 

No community can spin or weave the spirit of 
democracy except in some form of recreation. 

When a community is recreating it is re-creat- 
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ing itself. Recreation is more than play, more 
than amusement, more than entertainment. It 
is in the full sense a new birth physically, socially, 
intellectually, civically and mo . 

War Camp Community Service is one of the 
best products of the War for Peace. It is the 
one national agency that has the vision of com- 
munity democracy. It has promptly accepted 
responsibility for materializing its vision of com- 
munity democracy as its mission. 

There is a time to preach at people, but this is 
liable to be an anti-community activity, a divid- 
ing of people with groups of prejudices instead 
of harmonizing them into a community. It is 
liable to make lines of cleavage. This may be 
necessary in order to survey a highway to heaven, 
but it is not a community affair. 

A debate may have advantages as a discussing 
and cussing function, but it is not a harmonizing 
function. 

Before an element can crystallize it must be in 
solution. The particles must float carelessly, 
freely, before their inherent tastes and_ talents, so 
to speak, will come together with the right faces 
and angles. 

While there are things to be done by individ- 
uals, by churches, by societies, by clubs, nothing 
is a community creation that does not throw all 
individuals into solution, as can only be done 
through music, through recreation, through pag- 
eants, through the neighborhood drama and kin- 
dred harmonizing activities. 

War Camp Community Service was brought 
into being to prepare the men in the war camp 
to win in the trenches. 

May it not be said reverently that War Camp 
Community Service was ordained to provide the 
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morale which made the American soldier an in- 
spiration to his Italian and Belgian, French and 
British comrades in arms. 

Is it not as essential to provide the morale 
which can make community democracy a national 
democracy? 

We need to guard this inspired and sacred vis- 
ion of community democracy lest it be captured 
by political schemers who, however sincere they 
may think themselves to be, will be as fatal to 
community democracy as it is to a sparkling 
mountain stream to transform it into a stagnant 
pool. 

What can be done to make this noblest of 
community vision a universal fountain for the 
healing of the nation? Breathe its spirit into the 
schools of America. For this the public schools 
appear to have been created. 

The schools now have a nobler mission than 
the Americanizing of our foreign population. 
The schools are not a melting-pot. That is al- 
together too hot stuff. 

The public schools were established in the long 
ago that they might be ready for use in creating 
community democracy as much for the descend- 
ants of Jonathan ‘Edwards as for those of Jukes, 
as much for the Cabots and Lowells as for the 
Lenines and the Trotzkys. 

Community democracy must conscript the de- 
scendants of the aristocrats and of the common 
people. The public school is the training camp 
for all who are in the depot brigade. 

War Camp Community Service provides the 
leadership for preparing raw recruits in the 
depot brigade to go over the top in the making 
of community democracy. 


KANSAS 


BY MARY MCBOLE 


When out of the mist and star dust 
God fashioned this planet of clay, 
He left an imprint upon it 
Ere it sped thro the milky way. 
That spot is our Garden of Eden; 
Hills, valleys and prairies so free, 
The land God blessed and prospered, 
’Tis Kansas to you and to me. 


Kansas—the rainbow of Redmen 
Who brothered with sun and with storm, 
Kansas—glad haven of pilgrims, 
A harbor from bondage and harm; 
For grandsires, northern and southern, 
A place to weld bonds in twain; 
For souls of their sons, land triumphant, 
To march from in Victory’s train. 


Kansas—the land of promise, 
Kansas—the state of the free, 


*Copyright 1920. 


Kansas—the home of our heroes brave. 
Kansas—beloved of you and of me. 


Her days are a breath of Heaven, 
Her nights a baptism of dew, 
When summer and spring linger o’er her 
And commune with her children, too; 
Her autumn—a soft benediction, 
Golden leaves fall like blest words in prayer; 
Her winter—life’s last silent sermon, 
Shrouds in white, Mother Earth, chill and bare. 


When night spreads her mantle o'er Kansas, 
Cloud-filmed or of star-sprinkled blue; 
By mists of chill days enfolded 
Or warmed by sun's variant hue; 
In the dawn of the rose-tinted morning, 
Thro the dusk of the gray even-tide, 
May God guard this State, He imprinted ; 
With her people—forever abide. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CITY NORMAL SCHOOL IN A 
STATE SYSTEM OF TEACHER TRAINING 


BY FRANK SMITH 


Paterson, New Jersey 


When the normal school was planted in this 


country it marked the greatest advance in educa-_ 


tional culture since the early colonists established 
their chain of schools, or, at any rate, since the 
states established free public schools, because it 
meant that the greatest of subjects was to be 
studied effectively from the inside and the great- 
est of enterprises was to be provided with abso- 
lutely essential facilities for success. 1t marked 
a change from the formal and mechanical to the 
vital. 

No one could then foresee the growth of this 
new educational movement or the variety into 
which it would develop. 

The first normal school was a general one 
with much of the academic and a fair quota, at 
least in some cases, of professional training, gen- 
eral and specific. It provided teachers tor all 
communities and for practically all schools. Pop- 
ulations were rather homogeneous. Why should 
distinctions of teaching types be thought of? 

The city normal school was perhaps the first 
differentiation from the general type. There 
came a time when urban populations became 
specialized, different from other populations— 
when the city school system and school curricu- 
lum were sharply distinguished from those that 
had generally been in vogue, and when city 
school management and administration required 
more than a general normal school course to 
prepare teachers for the coOperative work that 
such management and administration, including 
the administration of the course of study, re- 
quired. On the other hand the city school sys- 
tem secured the best educational leadership and 
the best equipment generally and naturally de- 
manded a teaching force more _ specifically 
trained for its use. It was a time, too, when state 
normal schools probably could not suppiy any 
large number of trained teachers to meet any 
widespread demand. 

The city normal school was the inevitable con- 
sequence of these conditions. Which weighed 
most in its establishment it is not for us to decide 
now. It is sufficient to say that the city normal 
school came because the general normal school 
did not and probably could not supply the type 
of teacher demanded by the city. 

The city normal school was not a protest, but 
an attempt to meet a need keenly felt. It marked 
a new development in normal school economy. It 
meant also an advance in standards, for instead 
ot elementary requirements for admission it 
could readily insist on high school graduation 
as a prerequisite for normal training. This was 
a gain even if the school did not from the be- 
ginning provide a two-year course. The two- 
year course came apace and later the city nor- 
mal college. The city normal school has been an 


important influence in progressive normal school 
development. 

The need of the city normal school not only for 
the sake of the city itself, but as an essential part 
of any state provision for teacher training, is be- 
coming more and more accentuated. 

Now there can be from the nature of the case 
no such thing as a uniform state program tor 
teacher training. The need of different types of 
teacher training in a state arises (1) from re- 
gional differences, (2) from differences between 
rural and urban communities, (3) from different 
types of schools to be supplied with teachers. 

The state must establish or adopt normal 
schools to meet these differences and must see to 
it in trying to centralize authority and unify ad- 
ministration that it does not insist on a uni- 
formity of means, method, or equipment even in 
schools of the same class, for such a policy weak- 
ens initiative. These things must all differ 
with circumstances and specific aims. What is 
needed here is not uniformity, nor even similar- 
ity, but equivalence. 

At present no state is adequately supplied with 
essential types of teacher-training that are 
needed to meet current demands. 

The first thing then in a program for training 
elementary teachers is the adoption and encour- 
agement of more types of teacher-training. 

More specifically a state for its own protec- 
tion and educational advancement needs to en- 
courage the city normal school. 

The training of city teachers must go on where 
they can study city requirements at short range 
—where they can be a real part of the city sys- 
tem during their whole course of training, be- 
cause the training of the city teacher differs radi- 
cally from that of the rural teacher. The coun- 
try is far from realizing this difference at present. 

As there are different types of cities, so there 
must be more than one training school for city 
teachers, to provide adequately for these differ- 
ent city types. 

From the point of view of the city normal 
school, the program for teacher training must 
supply six elements:— 

General interpretative studies that will prepare 
normal students to interpret education broadly, 
think in and through current educational ideas 
and ideals with clarity, and use intelligently and 
appreciatively current educational language. 
These studies must be laboratory studies if they 
are to be effective, and they must be peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of city teachers. To the 
older interpretative studies (psychology, historv 
of education and the rest) pruned to meet pres- 
ent needs and to avoid the prolixity and over- 
lappings of the average list of educational 
courses, must be added courses in general soci- 
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ology to give interpretative power in studying 
typical urban sociological conditions, and agai 
courses in educational guidance to _ enable 
teachers to play the roll of safe advisers in in- 
dustrial communities and stayers of the centrifu- 
gal tendencies in our school populations: broad 
courses also in physical training that will 
make teachers real forces in developing the phy- 
sique of city children and forwarding all move- 
ments for civic health. 

Specific studies of the sociological conditions 
of the city in which the city normal school is situ- 
ated or the type of city to which it belongs. This 
includes the study of racial and industrial groups 
in the conglomerate of the city population, their 
economic conditions, their stocks of ideas, their 
attitudes, etc., as essential parts of a teacher s 
equipment for meeting the classroom require- 
ments of a city system. 

Specific studies in management and adminis- 
tration of the particular city system or its type 
which can be gained only by studying at clo-e 
range, becoming, in fact, a part of the system 
and trying oneself out in practical work through- 
out the elementary school range, not in one par- 
ticular section of a graded system, so that young 
teachers may secure concretely and objectively 
the proper range of vision that will make them 
adaptable teachers. This is necessary if one ‘s 
to be an adequate factor in school administra- 
tion. It is quite as essential if we are to guard 
against nervous breakdowns that physicians are 
meeting among teachers who have prepared 
themselves specifically for certain grades, but 
have very naturally found themselves located in 
other and unfamiliar grades. 

There must be a specific study of the object- 
ives of the particular city or type city, of its 
present ideals, and of the ideals toward which 
public-spirited and broad-minded citizens are 
looking, if a teacher is to fit constructively into 
the educational system of the city. All this must 
be not a subconscious element in a city teacher's 
classroom thought, purpose and method, but a 
guiding force. Without it a teacher becomes a 
mere mechanician and a city’s education lags and 
halts. The same thing may be said for a study 
of a city’s welfare work in various directions. 
All this fits so germanely into a teacher’s equip- 
ment,—her classroom attitudes, her educa- 
tional aims, and her methodology,—that without 
it the teacher is one-sided and only partially effi- 
cient. 

In other words the city school system, particu- 
uarly the practice school, is a laboratory in which 
a normal student is studying at first hand and 
therefore more objectively, more clearly and 
more effectively the essential features of her vo- 
cation—getting a real grip on things that are 
vital. And the city itself is the greater labora- 
tory in which the teacher must gain equally ef- 
Tectively those things that give meaning and di- 
rection to those essentials and, in fact, make 
them workable educationally in the community 
in which she casts her teaching lot. 

Even the most ardent advocate of intelligence 
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tests if he has probed deep enough must admit 
that we have not yet reached finality. They are 
constantly undergoing modifications so that we 
have not yet reached a genuine scientific stage 
in the matter. These tests are interesting and 
valuable as secondary or tertiary agencies for de- 
termining the real status of pupils. In particu- 
lar let me say that a general intelligence test is 
not a fair test in a specific city. A city normal 
school should be able to develop a fair intelli- 
gence test for its city, one that may serve at least 
as a secondary criterion of pupils’ intelectual 
calibre. 

But we need especially in training elementary 
teachers specific intelligence tests—intelligence 
tests in geography, history, elementary science 
and the rest—not measurement tests now, like 
the courses in arithmetic and the tests in read- 
ing, spelling and other ‘subjects that bear the 
names of their several authors,—but genuine in- 
telligence tests. Our city normal 
working now in this direction, but has nothing 
yet within sight of publication. 

What I have said as to intelligence tests ap- 
plies even more pointedly to measurements. The 
chief value of this educational appliance at pres- 
ent lies in the measurement of static elements 
in education, like the scoring of school buildings, 
etc., and not in the scoring of dynamic elements; 
in the measurement of what we have or have not 
done compared with what some one or some 
group thinks we ought to do (which may be right 
or wrong). Present scales, barring a few, do not 
in any real sense tell us what we ought to do. 
Sometimes the scale is reactionary—out of date. 
With Dr. Holmes’ analysis of values we shall 
have to make over most of our measuring scales. 
Our city normal school efforts should be devoted 
to developing local measurement scales that will 
have stricter relations to local conditions, to be 
added to, not to supplant the general scales (re- 
vised and brought up to date so as to square 
more fully with modern values). 

There must be courses for preparing teachers, 
not to teach, for it cannot be taught, but to train 
pupils persistently and continuously’ into what 
we are pleased to call Americanism, but what I 
prefer to call balanced thinking and acting,— 
train them so strongly, so concretely, so attract- 
ively, into the seven principles of American bal- 
anced thinking that they will become unerring, 
even intuitional habits of thought and action and 
thus steady and secure our republic in this new 
epoch of development and change: The prin- 
ciple of private property with its two aspects. 
The principle of equal opportunity,—the fair 
chance. The principle of an equitable division of 
products between the producers. The principle 
of individual responsibility for community organ- 
ization and government. The principle of the 
rule of the majority, but with a sympathetic 
study of the will and wish of the minority,—no 
iron-handed rule. The principle of thrift. The 
principle of downright honesty and integrity, of 
a well-balanced moral outlook, moral sense and 
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well-directed will. One great principle involves 
them all, the principle of public spirit. 

As I look upon it we need to undertake this 
program for training elementary teachers: More 
types of teacher-training recognized and sup- 
ported by the state—a broader, more consistent 


231 


and more unified state system of training. A 
broader and more penetrating training program 
that will help us to sense and reach the real edu- 
cational issues of the state and attack our object- 
ive from more angles and hence with more thor- 
oughness and reality. 
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CONNECTICUT’S PROPOSED PROGRESS 


The state is but a means to an end. The end 
is the equal benefit of all the people. The wel- 
fare of every child is of immediate concern to the 
state. The state has a fundamental responsi- 
bility to see that there are provided adequate 
and comprehensive educational facilities within 
reasonable access for all the children within its 
borders. The entire wealth of the state is the 
logical basis of taxation for the support of pub- 
lic education. Public education is a function of 
the state and not primarily a function of the mu- 
nicipality. 

There is a fundamental difference between 
state financial support for education and state 
financial aid to towns. In other words, state 
financial support implies that public school edu- 
cation would be controlled by the state through 
meeting the entire cost of education, while state 
financial aid to towns means that the state would 
supplement local taxes. 

Towns with relatively small grand lists and 
with large school obligations should receive spec- 
ial financial consideration from the state, in or- 
der that equality of educational opportunity may 
be better assured. 

The state is justified in requiring of each town 
an attamable minimum standard of school facili- 
ties and of educational accomplishments, to- 
gether with an adequate professional preparation 
of all its teachers as a necessary condition for 
State aid. 

In addition to minimum standards there are 
specific forms of school activity and of achieve- 
ment which should receive encouragement and 
stimulation by special and additional forms of 
state aid: e. g., agriculture, home economics, 
practical arts, music, drawing and special classes 
for physically and mentally handicapped children. 

At present the law provides for a grant of $3 
per pupil in average attendance for the year end- 
ing July 14, 1918, and available only for the two 
years ending June 30, 1921. It is proposed that 
the average attendance grant be continued, but 
increased to ($4) four dollars. 

It is also proposed that the payment be based 
upon the average attendance of the year next 
preceding that for which the appropriation is 
made. 

The State Board of Education is to establish 
a minimum academic and professional standard 
for all teachers entering the profession after July 
1, 1922. 

Certificates awarded through a town board of 
examiners shall be good only in the town where 
ftanted. To-day there is no recognized mini- 
mum qualification for entering the profession of 


teaching. The best schools can be had only witir 
the best trained teachers. Every child has a right 
to have the most efficient teacher possible. 

The State Board of Education may at all times 
maintain, in any of the normal schools, one 
student, selected on the basis of scholarship and 
general fitness from each town in the state, upon 
the recommendation of the town school com- 
mittee or board of school visitors of such town; 
and for students admitted to said schools under 
the provisions of this section living expenses, not 
to exceed $300 for each pupil in any one year, 
shall be provided free of charge. Every person 
entering a normal school under the provisions 
of this section shall enter into an agreement with 
the State Board of Education to remain at the 
normal school for two years, unless in case of ill 
health or dismissal by the school authorities, and 
to teach in one of the towns whose grand list 
shall not exceed $2,500,000 as last determined by 
the state board of equalization, for a period of 
three years after graduation unless excused by 
the State Board of Education. 

Every town shall, annually, in July, receive 
from the comptroller of the state an amount 
equal to one-half of the aggregate of the sums 
which have actually been paid by the town for 
transportation; provided, not more than $35 shall 
be paid by the state for each pupil conveyed. 

The state extends to all teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents the principle of 
tenure. The effect will be to stabilize the teaching 
force of the state and yet make possible the dis- 
charge of a teacher for incompetency or other 
just cause. The interests of the children and of 
the public, as well as those of the teacher, are 
safeguarded. By becoming effective after 1922, 
ample time is given town school committees io 
make necessary changes in the teaching corps. A 
further effect will be to require especial care in 
the selection of teachers and in the supervision 
of instruction. 

There will be an increase of minimum pension 
to $500 for teachers retired or to be retired; a re- 
duction of service in Connecticut required to 
qualify for pension to fifteen years and provision 
for retirement because of physical or mental dis- 
ability with pension based on completed years of 
service. 

Public schools shall be maintained for at least 
thirty-eight weeks in each year in every town and 
school district. No town shall receive any money 
from the state treasury for any district unless the 
school therein has been kept during the time 


herein required; but no school need be main- 


tained in any district in which the average atten- 
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dance at the school in said district during the 
preceding year, ending the fourteenth day of 


July, was less than eight. 


The public schools of every town and district 
shall be open to children over six years of age 
without discrimination on account of race or 
color; but school visitors, town school com- 
mittees and boards of education may, by voting 
at a meeting duly called, admit to any school 
‘children over five years of age, provided that 
‘such children shall have previously attended a 
kindergarten school. 

No child under sixteen years of age shall leave 
school to be employed either at home or else- 
where until he is able to read intelligently and 
write legibly simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage, has completed a course of study equiva- 
lent to six yearly grades in reading, writing, 
spelling, English language and geography, is fa- 
miliar with the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic up to and including simple fractions; PRO- 
VIDED that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent a town school committee, board of school 
visitors, or board of education requiring further 
and higher educational qualifications; and PRO- 
VIDED FURTHER that a child may be released 
from the educational requirement hereinabove 
described under specified conditions. 


One school, in each town ‘having twenty 
teachers or less, may be organized as a demon- 
stration school for observation and instruction 
of the training class conducted by the supervisor. 
The state will pay a sum not exceeding $10 a 
week for each teacher in such demonstration 
schools, provided the town shall pay to the 
teacher a wage of not less than $25 a week or not 
less than the wage which was paid for teaching 
in said school during the previous year. 

The State Board of Education will maintain in 
connection with any- normal school a summer 
school. Such school shall be organized for the 
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benefit of persons who have not taught or have 

not attended normal school or desire by special 

effort in vacation to complete a normal school 

course. The sum of $10,000 annually is appro- 

priated for the maintenance of such schools. 

AN ACT CONCERNING THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 

Section 3 of Chapter 344 of the Public Acts of 
1919 is amended to read as follows: The board 
shall appoint a secretary who shall be known as 
the “Commissioner of Education,” and who shall 
not be a member of said board, and whose salary 
shall be determined by the board subject to the 
approval of the board of control. The Commis- 
sioner of Education shall record all acts of the 
board and certify the same to all concerned and 
shall be the custodian of the records and papers 
of said board, shall prepare such routine business 
for presentation to said board as may be neces- 
sary or advisable, shall compile and _ publish, 
under the direction of said board, all regulations 
and acts which may be required and shall per- 
form such duties as the board of education may 
prescribe. 

This bill gives the title of “Commissioner of 
Education” to the secretary of the State Board 
of Education. It also abolishes the office of as- 
sistant secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The secretary of the State Board of Education 
will be known as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Whenever there are ten or more children 
within a town or city who are three or more 
years below normal mental development, the 
school committee shall, not later than the first 
day of the next school year thereafter, provide 
one or more special classes for giving such chil- 
dren instruction adapted to their capacities, and 
require that the teachers of said classes shall be 
in possession of a legal state teacher's certificate 
for such classes. 


FELLOWSHIP 


When a man ain't got a cent, and he’s feeling kind 


of blue, 


An’ the clouds hang dark and heavy an’ won’t let the 


sunshine through, 


It’s a great thing, O my brethren, for a fellow just 


to lay 


His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort of 


way! 
It make 
Sta, 


feel queerish, it makes the teardrops 


And you sort o’ feel a flutter in the region of your 


heart; 


You can’t look up an’ meet his eyes; you don’t know 


what to say, 


When his hand is on your shoulder in a friendly sort 


of way. 


Oh, the world is a curious compound, with its honey 


and its gall, 


With its care and bitter crosses, but a good world 


after all, 


An’ a good God must of made it—least-wise, that is 


what I say, 


When a hand is on your shoulder in a friendly sort 


of way. 


—Riley. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR’ 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


It would not be easy to find a more useful in- 
stitation of learning than Valparaiso University. 
Its reorganization is helpful in every way. It 
meets the new needs of the new times as effi- 
ciently as it met the needs of the old times. Tens 
of thousands of eminently able and highly suc- 
cessful men and women in all walks of life in all 
parts of America testify to its unique and univer- 
sal service to young men and women of more 
courage than capital, more democracy than aris- 
tocracy, more of the spirit 
of the Good Samaritan than 
of the Pharisee. 

We have known Valpar- 
aiso intimately for a quarter 
of a century and always to 
admire. We have had many 
young men go there upon 
our advice and all have been 
grateful for the advice. ae 

There is a department and 
a place for every man and 
every woman really anxious 
to secure an_ education. 
There is no scholastic aris- 
tocracy here; it is a great 
educational democracy. No 
student is turned away if he 
has the desire, the backbone 
and the perseverance to un- 
dertake the work for a prac- 
tical education and to re- 
main until he has accom- 
plished his aim. 
versity slogan is “Opportun- 
ity for education for everyone and for every oc- 
cupation.” This does not mean that the stand- 
ards are low, but rather that they have a wider 
range. 

This is not a University in the limited sense of 
the term, for it is based on practical service to 
industry and humanity. Every department 
aims to square theory with practice and to place 
its students in industries and professions as pro- 
ductive factors earning a competency from the 
Start. 

Valparaiso may be designated as a vast Work- 
shop University, utilizing its own resources and 
the great Calumet district adjacent to it, as dem- 
onstrating laboratories to prepare men and 
women to enter into the nation’s industrial, vo- 
cational and professional life. 

The aim and purpose of the new Valparaiso 
University is to make responsible citizens who 
are of immediate practical value in economic 
life. Its keynote is “loyalty to industry.” Tt 


The Uni- Daniel Russell Hodgdon, Se. Dp, LL. D. in line from the kindergar- 
President of Valparaiso University ten 


aims to Americanize home industry and thus acts 
to check disrupting radical forces in economic 
and social life. Its students are practical, produc- 
ing economic features in industry from the day 
they enter the course. 

The entrance requirements for the College are 
as high as, and in many cases higher than, those 
of the average accredited college or university. 
In addition to the standard College courses Val- 
paraiso maintains schools and systems of train- 
ing to prepare all students to undertake a college 
career or to enter on a 
professional career. Stu- 
dents not qualified to enter 
certain courses where their 
aims and ambitions would 
carry them, are given an op- 
portunity by special courses 
to prepare themselves to un- 
dertake a curriculum cf 
study leading to the profes- 
sion or vocation desired. 

We could write a volume 
on our appreciation of Val- 
paraiso University. and its 
service to those young peo- 
ple, bright, beaming young 
men and women whose 
studies have for any reason 
been unconventional. 

In America today there is 
no lack of opportunity for 
those who have had noth- 
: ing to do in life but to keep 
through six grades, 
through a Junior high and Senior high school in- 
to college, but there are all too few opportuni- 
ties for young men and women just as beaming, 
just as aspiring, just as promising, who have for 
some reason not had such an opportunity. 

Valparaiso is just as important to American 
education as any standardized university in the 
country, and to those individuals who need it, it 
is infinitely more valuable than the highly schol- 
astic universities. There are 500 colleges and 
universities. whose doors are shut tight against 
any young person, regardless of ability ana capa- 
bility, who thas not been traditionalized in his 
preparation, and it is of the utmost importance 
that there be Good Samaritan universities 
whose work is just as thorough and just as in- 
spirational, whose doors are open more than 
once a year and always open-minded and open- 
hearted to those who have a great need and a 
noble purpose. Valparaiso has always been such 
a university. 
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JACKIE ROOSA’S CENT FOR RECESS 


{What the mothers and teachers are doing in Mid-West to get the school boy and girl the most for the 


cent.] 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Once upon a time,—no, we won't become per- 
sonal; so we'll say just twenty to thirty years 
ago,—you and I, reader friend, were in the shoes 
of J. Perceval Roosa. 

J. Perceval Roosa,—‘Jack” Roosa everyone 
called him,—was the dear little “shaver” who, 
given a penny for recess, slipped out the school- 
yard gate to the “candy store” of blessed mem- 
ory, and bought with this a bright green “all- 
day sucker,” or a bar of the melting, dripping 
“hokey-pokey” ‘and then, having still a penny, 
from some week-end previous, combined these 
with a dill pickle from a jar never covered by 
the shoven keepers beside. 

Even as he did so, his sister was buying pret- 
zels from a basket exposed by the peddler the 
long day through, as he visited nearby homes, 
pending the recess time. 

Again, though, once upon a time,—just the 
other day, this was ——“Jackie Roosa, Junior,” son 
of the aforesaid, left for public school. His 
mother gave him not only a penny, but a nickel 
also, for she was going out for lunch, and, in- 
stead of having Jack come home to a meal pre- 
pared by the servant, she well knew he could do 
far better, all aside from the family saving 
money, by taking the meal,—yes, an entire meal, 
please mark you,—at school! 

As with this lad, so with no end of others ;— 
and thereby rests the story of the wholly altruis- 
tic Penny-Luncheon Association which operates 
these marvelous luncheons for a cent:—these five- 


‘cent dinners in the Cincinnati schools. The head 


of the movement is Mrs. Fred Johnson, a wealthy 
woman of the city, who has adopted the work 
as her especial “bit.” 

“When we decide to open a penny-lunch sys- 
tem in a school,” Mrs. Johnson explained, as she 
led to where a group of children were enjoying, 
“we have a rally in the schoolhouse, which very, 
very soon becomes a series of outbursts of en- 
thusiasm over the advantages in sight. Princi- 
pals and teachers need no long arguments to be 
convinced that nothing conduces so much to 
good scholarship as the having the pupils prop- 
erly fed. They know, too, that it’s an axiom, 
old as the hills, that there is nothing like actually 
eating with people,—even very, very young peo- 
ple,—five days of each week, very, very soon de- 
velops the camaraderie of one great family! 

“On the other hand, the mothers, who are bid- 
den to this meeting of principal and_ teachers, 
too, need little urging to be shown that unwhole- 
some ‘penny tit-bits,—the kinds of things chil- 
dren are wont to buy with the cents they mav 
get—are nowhere nearly so fit for them as es- 
pecially chosen, clean, wholesome food. 

“The result of just that first meeting, almost al- 


ways, is the organization of a penny-lunch systear 
in that school. 


“The City Board of Education provides the: 


room,—the actual preparations for luncheons. 
The sense of the organization meeting being that 
a penny lunchroom IS desirable, and this fact 
being communicated to the board, its agents put 
in hot and cold running water and most modern 
type sink. A stove goes into one corner; the 
room is freshly whitewashed, and made spick 
and span otherwise ;—the ‘lunch room, in short, 
stands prepared. 


“It is the sense of the board, however, that co-- 


operative work along such lines is always pro- 
ductive of ‘better results than where the city 
alone may supply everything; and so the newly- 
formed organization is called on to provide,—as 
was explained at the start—the 200 odd dol-- 
lars additional needed to complete matters here. 
A fair, an entertainment,—donations,—loans 
until the penny lunches might reimburse,—any 
other reasonable means may be employed. Pos- 
sibly a slightly better stove than that which the- 
school board puts in will be wanted; probably 
they will purchase a ‘fireless cooker’; whatso- 
ever, there must be tables, dishes, knives and 
forks, certain platters and the like, of a white 
granite-ware; other items for as nearly perfect a 
pantry as possible; and, above all, a high-grade 
bread cutter. 

“A matron having taken charge; room been 
opened; wares, materials for the preparation all 
in hand, the association gets in touch with the 
food purveyors. Far as possible, we try to keep: 
the money in the district itself, and >v, among 
the list, we get in touch with the nearby bakers. 
We arrange to distribute our patronage among 
these: we “divide all purchases thus ;—providing 
that, since we buy in wholesale quantities, they 
grant us wholesale price. Just what such ar- 
rangement may mean to a_baker——over and 
above all the advertisement secured by the hav- 
ing his name proclaimed, over and over, before 
all local mothers and by the children, who come 
to know whence the wares come,—it is interest- 
ing to recall. An average large school will have 
at least 900 pupils now, here; and on that basis 
we are almost certain to get 500 im every school 
day to lunch. For average, we may safely say 
that every one of those 500 children will get a 
piece of bread and ‘wiener sausage’ or its equiva- 
lent. 

“Come now, though, the opening ‘luncheon!’ 
We haven't simply the meat, or the ‘wie- 


ners,’ that day. There are hot beans, in appetiz-- 


ing cones, for one cent; we make ready to sell 
sixty of such. 
“Then there are sweet cakes, according to va- 
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riety we sell two or three for a cent,—for we buy 
these by the box. 

“Then we have a goodly supply of graham 
crackers, which also help out toward the end; for 
you do hate to disappoint even little laggards, 
who’ve delayed the coming to buy; and to like 
ends we put in a liberal supply of peanut butter, 
for the strewing into sandwiches when all else 
runs out. . 

“The luncheon hour is at 10 in the morning;— 
recess, that is to say,—and we fear it can’t come 
too soon with many a youngster. All children 
wishing to buy things form into lines and these 
travel, childwise, to the lunch rooms, with teach- 
ers at all landings to guide. 

“But no fear of Jackie Roosa squandering 
every penny on one big ‘gorge,’ which will cause 
only sickness, here! 

“Arrived at the schoolroom, the children find 
each day a delegation of mothers (the ladies tak- 
ing turns in shifts here, so that attendance is 
never burdensome) not alone to wait on them, 
but keep weather-eye round. There is one group 
on each Monday; another group every Tuesday, 
and so on, through the week; and each rather 
vies with the rest in its speed and its vigilance. 
Each lady has her substitutes, on whom she can call 
should she needs fail a given day;— and substi- 
tutes in addition are always kept ready. 

“The Penny Lunch Association is, of course, 
not run for profit and the little ones even are 
made to realize this, in that we substantially do 
not touch the child’s penny in his presence. Out 
in the hall_—outside the lunchroom, mind you,— 
there is a ‘change table,’ where, in turn, the ladies 
‘make change,’ and the children themselves 
then bring the coppers into the room. There 
they drop, in turn, a penny in a white granite cup 
to such end, and the ring of this is permission to 
take the one thing they will. Each new pur- 
chase, naturally—another penny. The system 
is, of course, the familiar self-serve, or cafeteria 
style. 

“Unless, as suggested, we see a child really 
gorging, we set no limit to what a lad can buy; 
but we furnish and encourage the substantials. 
Of course too much moral suasion can’t be used; 
otherwise the child will go to the ‘corner gro- 
cery’ and the like after this, and purchase cheap, 
noxious candy! 

“Helping us, however, is the fact that, once 
a week, there is a little health-talk given in the 
schools by the principal, or, more often, the dis- 
trict physician; and, without least direct mention 
of the penny lunch to come, these speakers em- 
phasize the health-values of certain foods, or 
contrariwise, the ills in certain others. 

_ It's arranged that 100 children can be served 
mn five to seven minutes at the most! Recess is 
of seventeen minutes. 

“Whatsoever, number of servers may be in- 
creased with need; for we insist that children do 
not ‘bolt’ their food. 


“Recess over, the mothers attend to putting 
away the foodstuffs for the morrow; the matron 
attends the washing the dishes. Buying is done 
for next day usually by some mother on a ‘com- 
mittee’ for this; though im some schools profit 


.of $10 to $15 a week will accrue, and these are 


then put aside till come need of new tools, bread 
cutters, knives, things of such sort. 

“The better the tools, the better the service ‘n 
end; the better thatthe more advertisement; 
and, as result, in this city alone we now feed 5,000 
children a school day at penny lunch! 

“Special menus,—‘snacks’ for special days,— 
are not taken up as these are costly, and the 
children really do not appreciate. 

“Instead, now, at the Guilford Public School 
we have introduced also a five-cent dinner. This 
is a set meal, so to say. The children come in, 
eit at the table, and are actually served. They 
signify their intention to partake as they come 
in of mornings and by 9 a. m. we know how many 
there will be at the meal. Of course the two 
cooks are instructed always to prepare a lever- 
age for a few more and, at that, we will aver- 
age 100 children the meal. 

“For the mere ‘nickel’ we give them soup; as 
much bread as they wish; potatoes, a dish of, say, 
stewed pears, two cakes. The children have 
twenty minutes for this meal. Older girls help 
the cook;—help to serve; and, in return, get their 
own meals free. 

“Not a day in the city now but what 300 to 400 


‘such meals are served. Behind the five-cent din- 


ner, however, you'll note,” the speaker went on, 
as she led to a little sidetable, where we might 
sample, “is still the ‘penny lunch’ idea ;—five 
items for the five cents! 

“Day by day, week by week, year by year,” our 
hostess went on, as she led to the window, where 
we might view more and ever more little folk 
enjoying, “we have been improving, expanding, 
learning short-cuts to better buying, and so serv- 
ing the children by so much the better in the end. 

“Just for one, in the spring, in the autumn, we 
give a good grade of ice-cream,—mind you, I 
say a good grade,—served on a graham cracker, 
all for a cent! 

“We believe that we make a child's penny go 
farther, in fact, than it does anywhere else in the 
city! 

“What we pride ourselves most upon though,” 
—and the big cups of pennies gave mute testi- 
mony to the truth of her statement, reflecting 
sentiments of approving parents, now glad to 
give pennies to these ends to their little ones, 
“is that we've done for the children —and 
through them, their parents,—in saving health, 
cutting doctors’ bills. 

“We have routed the filthy corner grocery 
pickle; the dirty and unwholesome pretzel;—that 
perennial crime against American childhood, the 
unspeakable ‘hokey-pokey’ ice cream.—and the 
cheap, colored candies as well,” 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.} 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

The vital educational need of this lvistoric 
town is a new high school. The chairman of the 
school board, the superintendent of schools and 
the high school principal all unite in presenting 
this need to the community. They argue that 
such a building, well-planned and well-equipped, 
would be a most fitting tercentenary memorial to 
those brave souls who came across the sea to 
give their children a Christian education. Would 
that some of their public-spirited descendants 
might be moved to make such a memorial possi- 
ble. 

LEXINGTON, MASS. 

The school committee of this town pays a fine 
tribute to the “high conception of their profes- 
sional calling” shown by the teachers in carrying 
on their successful salary campaign; and it goes 
on to say that “it believes that it can now rely 
on the loyal support of every teacher steadfastly 
to promote the ‘best interests of the Lexington 
schools.” Superintendent Arthur H. Carver 
makes an earnest plea for patience on the part 
of the public to enable the teachers to adjust 
themselves and their problems to the new order 
of living which sooner or later must emerge from 
the restless inquietude of today. 

EDUCATION AND THE FARMERS OF VERMONT. 

That the farmers of the state should have rep- 
resentation on the Board of Education was the 
recommendation presented to the state superin- 
tendents by Chairman Johnson of the Board at 
their recent convention. “As the predominant 
industrial class of the state,” he said, “the Board 
lacks something it might have from that quarter.” 

Chairman Johnson went on to commend the 
method of appointing the commissioner on 
merit by the Board rather than electing him 
through politics. He deplores the fact that some 
superintendents are performing duties which 
should be attended to by the school boards. The 
state aid given to rural schools has proved of 
great value, but the pay of rural teachers should 
be increased. The method of certification has 
thoroughly justified itself, and the two Normal 
Schools and the training classes have in prepara- 
tion nearly teachers enough to fill the coming 
vacancies. 

The Vermont system has been approved and 
followed by other states, which shows that while 
it is not perfect, it is at least a workable plan of 


organization. 


“SAFEST STATE IN U. S.” 

Delaware is about to la¥ claim to this title on 
account of the remarkable accident reductions 
which have been accomplished there in the three 
years just past. The maximum number of acci- 
dental deaths has dropped from 249 in 1918 to an 


estimated total of 149 in 1920. Despite the in- 
crease in automobile registration, the percentage 
of automobile fatalities has dropped from 2.08 
per cent. to 1.17 per cent. 

Wilmington shows a decrease of 35 per cent., 
an even more rapid reduction than that of the 
state. 

This has been the result of a definite publicity 
campaign undertaken through the Chamber of 
Commerce, various clubs, churches, theatres, 
schools, etc., by the Delaware Safety Council. 

REDUCTION IN ACCIDENTS TO SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN 

Organized instruction in safety in the Detroit 
schools has been the means of reducing the num- 
ber of traffic accidents to school children from 
810 in the school year 1918-1919 to 459 in the 
school year 1919-1920. The largest number of 
accidents was caused by automobiles, over 400 
being recorded. The National Safety News says 
the Detroit record should stimulate the heads of 
school systems everywhere that safety instruction 
has not yet been added to the curriculum to see 
that it is installed at once, as it seems self-evident 
that what has been accomplished in Detroit cain 
be duplicated elsewhere. 

THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


This school is primarily a state school, and 
properly qualified candidates from New York 
State are given preference. The school is con- 
ducted in the State Education building in Al- 
bany and has the use of the state library of 
over 505,000 volumes. Applicants must be 
graduates of a registered college. Work in 
foreign languages equal to fifteen hour credits 
is required for admission. A six-weeks’ sum- 
mer course is provided for librarians and assist- 
ants. A Library Institute is also held each year 
for high school librarians. 

JHE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR 
WOMEN. 

This well-known school is offering especially 
interesting courses this year. The preparatory 
class in design is in charge of Miss Emma J. 
Buckman and includes the branches devoted to 
commercial advertising, cards, bookplates, ete. 
Interior decoration is given by Miss Grace B. 
Cross, who has had practical experience in this 
work. The diploma of the Normal Art Course 
is recognized by the Board of Public Education 
of Philadelphia as the equivalent of a university 
degree. George M. Harding is the instructor 
in the illustration class. The publishers of 
Harper's sent him on a trip around the world 
to secure illustrations for a series of articles; and 
his official records of the A. E. F. in action made 
in France under commission of the United States 
Government have placed him in the front rank 
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among artists. A Fashion Illustration course is 
given by Miss Lucille my beg There are spec- 
ial classes in Life, Modéting and Composition, 
etc., and also Saturday and evening classes. 
GAMES RANK WITH ARITHMETIC. 

Baseball and basketball ‘are considered as im- 
portant as arithmetic in the Ashland School of 
St. Louis, Mo., of which Professor William Wade 
Waters is the principal. The spirit of team work 
and leadership which is developed on the play- 
ground is carried into the various classes, and 
every pupil is compelled by his mates to “play 
the game.” 

Each class is divided into teams according to 
ability. Each team has a captain chosen by the 
pupils themselves. He or she directs the special 
work assigned to his team and is held responsi- 
ble for the progress of the team. This develops 
the sporting spirit, for each captain wants his 
team to excel, and holds the members strictly to 
account for his share of the work. 

Leadership, initiative and self-reliance are de- 
veloped by this system, especially if the teacher 
keeps in the background ‘and interferes as little 
as possible. 

WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL BONUS LAW. 

This is an account of the stewardship of the 
State Board of Education for its administra- 
tion of the Educational Bonus Law for the fur- 
ther education of the ex-service men of the 
state. 

The law provides for a bonus of $30 a month 
for any person who entered the service prior 
to November 1, 1918, who was in service for at 
least three months, and who desired to continue 
his education in any of the elementary, high or 
vocational schools of the state. The law is very 
liberal in its scope and the State Board is given 
much leeway in its administration. 

In each of the larger cities a committee in- 
cluding the superintendent of schools, the local 
Post commander and a member of the Home 
Service Section, with additional members if de- 
sirable, will act as the local representative of 
the State Board in all matters relating to the 
Bonus Law. 

Five thousand former service men have al- 
ready applied for assignment under the law and 
practically every case was assigned within 
forty-eight hours after receipt of application. 

Provision is made for correspondence courses, 
speciai classes, evening classes and part-time 
work. 

The needs developed in connection with this 


37 
law have brought clearly before the State Board 
of Education the problem of adult education in 
the state and have led to a special report on the 
subject, which is published separately in con- 
nection with the Vocational School Survey. 

—o—_ 
OAKLAND’S SEVEN OBJECTIVES. 

The School Board and teachers of Oakland, 
-Cal., have set for themselves seven very definite 
educational objectives which might well be fol- 
lowed by every progressive city and town in the 
country. These include: 

1. Adequate citizenship-training for all the 
children of all the people. 

(High school graduation or part-time school 
to eighteen years.) 

2. Equal school opportunities for all children 
of all classes. 

3. Equal opportunities for the hand-minded 
and for the academic child. 

4. Equal school privileges for the retarded 
and the specially gifted child. 
5. The Americanization of all the native and 
foreign-born un-Americanized elements in the 
city. 

6. A Junior High School within walking dis- 
tance of every seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
boy and girl in Oakland. 

7. Modern high school buildings and equip- 
ment sufficient for all children of high school age 
(fourteen to eighteen years). 

Twenty accomplishments toward these ends 
are already well under way. Four Junior High 
Schools have been established; eight American- 
ization schools have been started; the percentage 
of attendance in both elementary and high 
schools has increased; a flexible system of pro- 
motion has been adopted; a fine evening and 
continuation school system has been inaugu- 
rated; a practical professional study program 
has been developed, and the percentage of non- 
promotions has been materially reduced. 

A “HOME STATE” SHIP. 

The U. S. S. California, which will be commis- 
sioned early in the coming year, will be the third 
electrically-driven ship of the U. 8S. Navy and the 
second to be manned by sons of the state for 
which she is named. Captain Henry J. Ziege- 
meier has been given command of this giant ship, 
which is of 33,000 tons displacement, 608 feet 
overall, will attain a speed of 21 knots—24 land 
miles—and will have a crew of 1,100 men and 
fifty-eight commissioned officers. Some day, it is 
hoped, there will be a ship named for every state 
in the union, manned by men from her own state. 


In a democracy all should receive the benefit of the best education obtainable; and while 
we are proud of our higher institutions of learning, we must not forget that after all the com- 
mon school is the college of the average man and woman. It is such schools, and particu- 
lary those in rural districts, which should receive the attention of the legislature at this time. 


—Governor Alex J. Groesbeck of Michigan. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES 


For more than a third of a century we have 
made a study of education, both extensively 
and intensively. We have studied to our satis- 
faction every new word and work in education 
in city and country. 

We have never opposed or frowned upon any 
experiment or demonstration. 

We have passed some claims and claimants 
for popular approval in silence. We have hoped 
that they would make good. We have never 
desired the failure of anything or anybody. We 
have never had occasion to regret our delay in 
championing anything. In a third of a century 
we have never had occasion to climb up on a 
band wagon from behind. 

Once only in a third of a century have we 
openly and ardently championed anything in 
education that has not become a permanent fea- 
ture of the best school work. 

We refer to this not boastfully nor for any 
justification of our attitude on any question, but 
merely because we most sincerely believe that 
our attitude is the attitude that should be more 
general among educators. 

It would be interesting to chronicle the fads 
and fancies, the schemes and schemets, the 
methods and methodets, the devices and devil- 
ices that have held the centre of the stage from 
time to time in the third of a century. 

It would be tragic to record the defensive 
warfare waged by educational standpatters to 
prevent the incoming of new ideas in all these 
years. 

Two things have been amply and ably demon- 
strated. First, that no one lives in permanent 
educational life because of his opposition to any 
phase of progress. It has sometimes been the 
petrifaction through atrifaction, if we may coin 
a word much needed in this connection, or the 
brilliancy of crystallization, which is more com- 
mon, for there is no temptation to brilliancy 
quite so captivating as that of criticism. Noth- 
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ing wins applause so readily as a dazzling bit of 
wit at some new venture. 

I weil recall a remark William T. Harris once 
made to me after one of his most famous pyro- 
technic displays of sarcastic discomfiture of an 
opponent: “I ought not to do it. I ought not 
to place myself in the way of temptation. It is 
like stroking a cat’s fur to see it sparkle.” 

Second, nothing is permanent simply becatse 
it is fresh. Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
perishable goods and will not be accepted by the 
railroads or by express companies when delay is 
liable to be experienced. Putrefaction is much 
more harmful thati petrifaction. If one must 
choose between accepting every new thing of 
no new thing the latter is preferable, but neither 
is desirable. 

There are certain blood pressure tests, as it 
were, which should be applied to every writer 
and speaker on education. What is the blood 
pressure? A man of seventy with a blood pres- 
sure of forty is an infinitely better risk than a 
man of forty with a blood pressure of seventy. 
Better be sixty and act like forty, than to be 
forty and “act like sixty.” 

There are certain tests of educational blood 
pressure that should be applied. Are we in- 
clined to stubbornly oppose everything new? 
If so the sooner we retire from active life the 
better, and if we will not retire there should be 
some power with authority to retire us. Stub- 
bornness is near approach to insanity. An in- 
sane man knows that he is right, always right. 
cannot be anything but right. A sane man 
knows that it is possible that he is not right. 

Another test is an over-intensity for change, 
followed by hysterical championship of every- 
thing new. Hysteria is a near approach to im- 
becility as stubbornness is to insanity. There 
are certain safe tests of all new schemes and 
schemers. Is the thing vital? Is it life Is it 
reai life? Does it function in real life? 

Is it essential? Is it the essence of any good 
thing, or merely an extract? 

ls it fundamental? Is there a foundation for 
it and is it something more than a foundation? 
To be fundamental there must be a solid foun- 
dation and there must be something worth 
while cn the foundation. Has it prepotency? 
Ancestry is good as a suggestion, but it is of 
slight value unless it provides for progeny. 
Posterity is a thousand times more significant 
than ancestry. 


A NOTABLE SPEECH 


At the State Association of South Carolina, 
at Spartanburg, the outstanding event was a 
luncheon given by those interested in the move- 
ment for the eliminating of adult illiteracy. 

Several recent illiterates sat at the speakers’ 
table and carried off the honors. By all odds 
the most compelling address of the occasion was 
by a man whose eyes hac been recently opened 
to the printed page. He “spoke from the heart 
and from the shoulder.” No one who heard him 
will ever forget that speech. 
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GEOGRAPHY THROUGH ACTION 

Fullerton has had some of the most progres- 
sive schools in Southern California, and more 
could not be said. Principal C. A. Marcy of the 
elementary school has started something de- 
lightfully new in geography. Every six weeks 
all the students who have reached a desired rank 
in school work are given a two-day excursion 
for the study of history and geography at the ex- 
pense of the board of education. A few adults 
are allowed to join the party. 

We chance to know much about the two-day 
trip to San Diego. There were twelve honor 
pupils in the party and six interested and inter- 
esting adults. 

They went to the roof of Hotel Grant, which 
is the best point of observation in the city, and 
were informed about the harbor, the bay and 
all special geographical conditions. We know 
of no single view in the United States that has 
quite as many features of importance. 

They went to the Exposition Park and 
studied natural history and bird lore, and 
more could not be learned in the same time any- 
where. They also studied archeology, which 
has a wonderfully complete demonstration in 
the museum. They went to the house in which 
Ramona was married, and all had prepared to 
appreciate Ramona’s experience. They went 
over to Point Loma and saw the iargest and 
best ranch of Barred Plymouth Rocks on the 
Pacific Coast, if not in America, and saw the 
famous residence and grounds of America’s 
_ most attractive home of New Thought’s most 
significant cult. 

They crossed the Bay to Coronado, rode down 
the charming Strand, and closed their study at 
the government’s new naval station, one of the 
largest in the country. 

Every six weeks something like this is done 
by and for those who make a satisfactorily 
high rank in school work. 


“Who's Who and Why” at Atlantic City will be 
the feature of the issue of March 17. 
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HAPPY ILLINOIS 


[Illinois has not always nor usually had adequate 
gubernatorial support of public education, but this 
year Governor Small has come out unequivocally for 
est schools and for adequate salaries for teach- 
ers. 


It was ordained in the first American charter 
for the government of the territory in which we 
live that schools and the means of education 
Should forever be encouraged. This sentiment 
was echoed in our State Constitution, which de- 
Clares that “The General Assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all children of this state may receive a 
good common school education.” 

Our state has never failed in its duty in this 
regard, and it will not fail now. On account of 
the importance and bigness of this subject, I shall 
hot attempt here a discussion in detail of particu- 
lar changes, and shall reserve definite recommen- 
dations until the developments of the session, 


particularly with reference to the amendment of 
the revenue laws, shall show how far we can go 
in the adoption of further legislation required by 
our advancing civilization. 

The position of the teacher in our social fabric 
is One that needs thorough readjustment. Under- 
pay and ingratitude on the part of the public for 
the invaluable service rendered to the state by 
the teaching force employed in our public schools 
has ‘been, too often, the common lIot of these 
faithful servants engaged in the basic work of 
true Americanization. There should not be an 
underpaid school teacher in the state of Mlinots. 

Salaries and school equipment should be such 
that the very best and highest types of men and 
women are attracted to the profession of teach- 
ing. 

The common schools, the normal schools and 
the state university are all seeking to enlarge 
their respective fields. If we are to extend their 
usefulness, we must be prepared to increase their 
appropriations. I say now, as I said before my 
election, that our educational institutions are the 
foundations of good government and of the well- 
being of our state. Their improvement should 
be constantly sought and their growth should be 
encouraged, for with them lies the future sta- 
bility of our commonwealth. 

The worthy additions requested could be 
granted without increasing the tax rate if the 
General Assembly gives favorable consideration 
to the recommendations made in that portion of 
my message devoted to the subject of taxation. 


A Bolshevist is a fellow who does not know 
when to stop, and an autocrat is a fellow who 
does not know when to start. 
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HOW CALIFORNIA TEACHERS WON 


The amendment was proposed and campaigned 
for vigorously by the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The campaign was under the direction 
of a committee of the Association. This state- 
wide committee, of which County Superintendent 
Mark Keppel of Los Angeles was chairman, was 
appointed last April to draft the amendment, to 
submit it by initiative petition and to procure its 
approval by the voters. The committee drafted 
the amendment and placed it upon the ballot 
with many thousands of signatures in excess of 
the 55,097 that were needed. 

The Association carried the fight for the 
amendment into every city, town and school dis- 
trict in the state. A “Primer of Education and 
School Finance’ was printed in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, the official organ of the Associa- 
tion. This primer was then issued in pamphlet 
form for the use of the campaign workers 
throughout the state. Nearly 2,000,000 campaign 
cards with the slogan, “A Square Deal for Every 
Child,” were systematically distributed among 
the voters. Hundreds of “Amendment Sixteen” 
meetings were held. Thousands of automobiles 
carried the “Amendment Sixteen” appeal. 

The teachers secured most generous support 
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from the press. Through moneys raised by teach- 
ers, display ads, giving all the facts, were run 
in the principal newspapers throughout the state. 
The movies took a prominent part in the cam- 
paign. Many clubs and fraternal orders co-oper- 
ated in the campaign of education. The school 
forces of California acted as a unit. The entire 
cost of the campaign was borne through contri- 
butions made by superintendents, principals and 
teachers. 
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An aristocratic autocrat worships his grand- 
father and a Bolshevistic autocrat denies that 
he ever had a grandfather. 


MINNESOTA’S NOVEL EXPERIMENT 


The legislature of Minnesota is to conduct a 
“General Efficiency Survey of the Minneapolis 
School System.” The Speaker of the State Leg- 
islature, House of Representatives, has ap- 
pointed a committee of five members, all resi- 
dents of Minneapolis, to conduct an examina- 
tion, and this committee is empowered to sum- 
mon witnesses, to compel testimony, and to 
produce books and records. ; 

“Said examination is to be conducted with- 
out expense to the state of Minnesota and 
no money is to be asked or in any way author- 
ized under this resolution, and said _ investi- 
gation is to be conducted and completed within 
the existing session of the legislature and all 
findings are to be completed and submitted to 
the said legislature before the adjournment of 
the session.” 

Of course it is impossible to know at this dis- 
tance what it is all about. We can only judge 
from appearances, but from appearances it 
looks like a most vicious proposition. Of course 
it may not have a vicious political purpose, but 
upon the surface it looks like an attempt to 
play state politics of a low order in education. 

Confessedly it is to be done because in this 
way a committee can “compel testimony,” 
which looks like an attempt to secure food for 
gossip if not slander. 

But the undeniably vicious element is the 
proposition that in all this there is to be no ex- 
pense to the state, no money is to be asked, etc. 
There will be large expense. That is inevitable. 
This expense must be borne by somebody or 
group of somebodies. No such bill would be 
voted uniess it was known who would pay those 
bills. No one would be liable to promise to pay 
those bills unless there was a fairly good guess 
what that examining committee will report. 

Nothing alarming may happen in Minneapolis, 
but if it is allowable in Minnesota we may see 
forty-eight legislatures any year or every year 
butting in on education, and however virtuous 
the Minnesota legislature is we are entirely sure 
that there will be many non-virtuous examina- 
tions. 

If it can be done for Minneapolis it can be 
legislated for every city, village and school dis- 
trict in Minnesota, and if there, for every one 
of the tens of thousands of cities, towns, vil- 
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lages and rural school districts in the United 
States. What a glorious or inglorious thing 
the legislators of Minnesota are starting! If 
this isn’t the worst kind of special legislation 
ever proposed, where can anything more vici- 
ously special than this be found? 


+ 


The National Education Association will mreeet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 


ANGELL AND YALE 

The choice of James R, Angell as president of 
Yale is a highly significant educational event. 
Everywhere the question of late has been: “Who 
are to be the University presidents?” With Yale, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Idaho and Mid- 
dlebury without presidents and several others 
soon to be looking about for presidents there has 
been keen anxiety as to the attitude of uni- 
versity Officials towards the qualifications of pos- 
sibilities. The choice of Dr. Angell for Yale 
gives universal satisfaction. No other selection 
could have been so gratifying. No man in the 
University world has had better training and ex- 
perience for this responsibility. In scholarship, 
in public spirit, in character and in personality 
no one could be better equipped. Dr. Angell will 
be the first president of Yale who was not a grad- 
uate of the University. For ten months the offi- 
cial board has canvassed the qualifications of 
more than eighty possibilities and the choice of 
Dr, Angell is as hearty as it is unanimous: 


The conflict of the ages is between the few and 
the many. It is the same today and will be the 
same as long as human nature is human. It is 
affecting industries and commerce, society and 
politics, education and religion. 

State Superintendent Will C. Wood of Cali- 
fornia emphatically forbids all propaganda in pub- 
lic schools without written permission of the 
Board of Education or the State Superintendent. 

The University of California has increased the 
tuition for out-of-the-State students from $20.00 
to $150. We have no idea that that will keep any 
students away from Berkeley. 


Boston’s School Board deserves highest com- 
mendation for passing the new salary bill over 
the Mayor’s veto unanimously. 


No rural school is a good rural school that 
does not make the children and their parents 
love to live in the country. 

Frank B. Gilbert is acting commissioner of 
education of New York state. 


Every town in Massachusetts has a free 


public library. 

Every school should use its community as 
a laboratory. 

I. W. W’s are kites without tails. 


“ Who's Who and Why’ at Atlantic City will be 
the feature of the issue of March 17. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


B. F. ENYEART 

The superintendent of Imperial County, €ali- 
fornia, has a rare opportunity to do progress 
work, and Mr. Enyeart is improving the oppor- 
tunity to the limit. Imperial is a new county in 
a sense that no other county in America is new. 
No one lived in the Imperial Valley because no 
one could live there till the Colorado river was 
broken to harness. Now the valley is probably 
the most fertile acreage in the United States. 
And the lateness of its creation is responsible for 
the residents being among the most progressive 
and public spirited in America. In nothing does 
this show more than in public education. 

There is not a city in the full sense in the 
county and yet Brawley pays the high school 
teacher $4,500; Central Union, $4,000; Holtville, 
$3,750; El Centro, $4,000, and Calexico, $3,600. 
There are eleven salaries above $3,000, thirty 
above $2,500 and 264 above $1,900. Can any 
other councy match this with a county that has 
no city with more than thirty-six teachers? 

DAVID BANCROFT JOHNSON 

The president of Winthrop College, the South 
Carolina College for Women, has several exceed- 
ingly interesting distinctions. He is the Dean 
of College Presidents in active service in the 
United States; he is the only college or univer- 
sity president who is in active service in the col- 
lege that he has served for thirty-four years. Dr. 
Johnson is the only college or university presi- 
dent in active service as head of the college that 
has had no other president in its history. 

Dr. D. B. Johnson has purchased every one of 
the plots and lots that make the more than three 
hundred acres of the college, and has placed 
every one of the buildings in an ideal plant of 
$2,500,000, and he has had the confidence of men 
with large means and a big heart so that the 
state has an investment of less than $600,000 in 
the plant representing four times that amount. 

Winthrop College was the first distinctiy edu- 
cational professional school in the South Atlan- 
tic States. There are 1,100 in the Coliege today, 
and in the summer session there are more than 
1,400. It should also be said that Dr. Johnson 
as president of the National Education Asssocia- 
tion at its New York meeting had the best pro- 
gram ever presented to any American educa- 
tional association with the best attendance, a 
larger real non-local attendance probahlv than 
in all the meetings since. 


JANE MANNER 

Miss Manner, an eminently successtul teacher 
of the drama in Cincinnati, has left institutional 
teaching and devotes her talent to artistic inter- 
pretation. The Jane Manner Drama Readings 
are in a class by themselves. No other man or 
woman has higher art in the interpretation of 
the drama and to this she adds an unusual in- 
\ spiration by making ‘her audience live when and 


where and as those lived whose life is created by 
the dramatist. At the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion meeting in 1920 her evening’s inspiring en- 
tertainment was the event of the week. 
JOHN MARTIN THOMAS 

The surprise of the day was the announcement 
that President Thomas of Middlebury College, 
Vermont, had accepted the presidency of Penn- 
sylvania State College, one of the great oppor- 
tunities of the country. 

Dr. Thomas goes from a small denominational 
college to a vast educational institution. If we 
did not know Dr. Thomas personally we should 
say, on general principles, that his preparation 
was not adapted to dealing with the problems 
which Dr. Sparks has created. Dr. Sparks not 
only made a great college and a good college, 
but he made a college that no one else in the 
world, so far as we can imagine, could have made. 

We have long felt that President Thomas 
should tackle a man’s job and now he is to tackle 
a giant’s job. 

F. H. NICKERSON 

Superintendent F. H. Nickerson, of Medford, 
Mass., has accepted the superintendency of 
Quincy, Mass., at a salary of $5,500. He 
had been in Medford for several years and was 
urged to remain, the board of education voting 
to raise his salary from $4,000 to $5,500 if he 
would remain. He had gone so far with the 
Quincy board of education that it seemed un- 
wise to withdraw his acceptance and he entered 
upon his new duties at the opening of the new 
year. Mr. Nickerson came from Maine several 
vears ago and ‘has been eminently successful in 
Melrose and Medford. Mr. Nickerson has al- 


_ways been wisely progressive and has had large 


local influence outside of the school setvice. 


JAMES CHALMERS 

Dr. James Chalmers, principal, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, State Normal School, is to givea 
course in “The Literary Study of the Bible” in 
the summer session of Teachers College, New 
York City. We know of no one who has a better 
equipment for this than has Dr. Chalmers, who 
introduced the study of Bible as literature in the 
Department of English in the Ohio State Univ- 
ersity in Columbus twenty-five years ago, and 
he has always specialized on this since. We have 
never known, personally, a greater success in 
magnifying Bible study as literature. than he 
made of a popular course in Fitchburg in 1908, 


A. A. HALE 


Hale, Bison, South Dakota, county su- 
put Perkins County 
well in the lead by always leading off in new proj- 
ects. There are thirty-two vitalized Agriculture 
schools, every one a great success, 


A. A. 


perintendent, has certainly 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


i A TWELVE-DAY QUARANTINE. 


With a view to meeting more effectively the 
typhus menace, the Public Health Service has 
ordered a twelve-day quarantine for vessels ar- 
riving from Europe. For ships like the Olympic 
and Imperator, which make the voyage in six 
days, this order means doubling the time neces- 
sary to bring the passengers over, and wait for 
their examination and discharge. ‘This is an in- 
convenience, but the preservation of the public 
health and immunity from the typhus pestilence 
are more important than questions of personal 
convenience. Instances of gross carelessness on 
the part of some officials continue. For exam- 
ple, in three days last week, 450 immigrants were 
landed direct at the Hoboken railroad station 
from Ellis Island without proper examination. 

LIMITING IMMIGRATION. 

The Senate, on February 19, by a vote of sixty- 
one to two, passed the Dillingham bill, limiting 
immigration to three per cent. of the number of 
foreign-born persons of any nationality who were 
resident in the United States, as determined by 
the census of 1910. This bill, if it becomes law, 
will permit a maximum immigration of 355,461 
persons during the year beginning April 1— 
which is about one-third of the immigration in 
the years immediately preceding the world war. 
It will allow the admission of 202,212 immigrants 
from northwestern Europe, the United King- 
dom leading with 77,206, and Germany second 
with 75,040; and 153,249 from countries outside 
of northwestern Europe, Russia leading with 
51,974, Austria-Hungary next with 50,117, and 
Italy third with 40,294. The boundary readjust- 
ments following the war, including the practical 
wiping out of Serbia and Montenegro, and the 
carving down of Austria-Hungary, will make 
these allotments of immigrants no easy matter. 

WHY NOT SIFT ON THE OTHER SIDE? 

Immigration Commissioner Wallis urges, with 
a great deal of force, that there ought to be some 
system of thoroughly sifting intending immi- 
grants at the port of departure. He says that 
there is nothing so unbusinesslike, and cer- 
tainly nothing so inhuman as the system of 
elimination on this side. The culling out process 
should begin on the other side of the ocean. It 
is a tragedy to allow the would-be immigrants to 
sell all their belongings, and spend for their pas- 
sage all the money they are able to save or bor- 
row, only to find themselves denied admission, 
when they reach Ellis Island, and compelled to go 
back, homeless and hopeless, with their fondest 
dreams of a new start in a new land shattered. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW CABINET. 

President-elect Harding’s announcement that 
he had selected Charles Evans Hughes for the 
post of Secretary of State in his Cabinet, and 


‘that Mr. Hughes had accepted the invitation, 


marks the beginning of the policy which he prom- 
ised during the campaign of having “a real Cabi- 


net.” It can hardly be expected that all of the 
seléctions will reach the same high level; but it 
is a matter for congratulation that what is, in 
some respects, the most important and responsi- 
ble post is to be filled by a man of such ability 
and experience. Mr. Hughes was twice elected 
Governor of New York; served for six years as 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; and in 1916, as Republioan candidate for 
the Presidency, fell only twenty-three electoral 
votes short of the total polled by Mr. Wilson. 
He is fifty-nine years old. 
THE FULL CABINET. 

The announcement of the selection of Mr, 
Hughes for the post of Secretary of State, and of 
his acceptance of the office, which was made on 
February 19, was followed on February 22 by the 
names of those chosen for other positions: An- 
drew W. Melion, of Pittsburgh, Secretary of the 
Treasury; John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of War; Herbert C. Hoover, of Califor- 
nia, Department of Commerce; Harry M. 
Daugherty, of Ohio, Department of Justice; 
Will H. Hays, of Indiana, Postmaster-general; 
Albert B. Fall, of New Menico, Interior Depart- 
ment; Henry C. Wallace, of Iowa, Department 
of Agriculture; James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Labor, and Edwin Denby, of 
Michigan, Navy Department. 

SOME SURPRISES. 

There are some surprises in this list, but not 
many. For the most part, good guessers had 
made up the next Cabinet very much as Mr. 
Harding has made it, though with some varia- 
tions as to the posts assigned to different mem- 
bers——Mr. Hoover and Mr. Weeks, for example. 
Massachusetts will be much more conspicuous in 
national affairs for the next four years than was 
possible during the last eight. With Mr. Cool- 
idge as Vice President and practically also in the 
Cabinet: Senator Lodge, Republican leader in 
the Senate: Mr. Gillett, Speaker of the House, 
and ex-Senator Weeks, Secretary of War, she 
will have an unusual and very creditable promi- 
nence, hardly equalled by any other State. 

SOME RELIEF FOR THE RAILROADS. 

The Winslow bill—treference to which was 
made in this column a fortnight ago, when it 
passed the House,—was passed by the Senate on 
February 22. It provides, it will be remembered, 
for partial payments to the railroads under the 
provisions of the Transportation Act; and_ the 
effect will be to release for the benefit of the 
roads about $300,000,000 which had been held 
back under a ruling of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. The money is greatly needed to en- 
able the roads to pay overdue bills and to buy 
new equipment. The bill had been threatened 
with defeat through a filibuster, but the effort 
failed. The Senate passed it without. change, 
thus avoiding the necessity of sending it to ¢con- 
ference. 
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THE LEAGUE COUNCIL IN SESSION. 


The Council of the League of Nations is in 


session at Paris. It will have to deal with many 


important questions relating to peace adjust- 
ments. One question which comes before it 
from this side of the Atlantic is an energetic note 
of protest against the grant to Japan of a man- 
date over the island of Yap, sent by Secretary 
Colby on February 23. This little island in the 


a 


mid-Pacific, formerly belongmg to Germany, is 
a cable landing place of vital importance. Rec- 
ognized as a Japanese possession, it would en- 
able Japan to bar out the United States from any 
cable across the Pacific. The same issue 1s un- 
der discussion before the Cables Conference at 
Washington, and thus far has prevented the con- 
ference from reaching anything more than a mo- 
dus vivendi which expires on March 15 and 
leaves the fundamental questions unsettled. 


UNCLE SAM AND THE DISABLED SOLDIER 


BY DR. FRANK CRANE 


While there is so much criticism of the govern- 
ment going on, and now that the war is Over no- 
body seems to have a kind word for Uncle Sam, 
I would like to call attention to one really good 
and first-class thing he is doing. 

The government has appropriated $90,000,000 
to help all those who have been incapacitated by 
the war to fit themselves for jobs. * : 

That is quite a tidy sum. Do you know about 
it? Are you a disabled soldier, or do you know 
of one? If so, here is the chance to find out that 
the country that asked men to fight for it is not 
altogether ungrateful. 

Every week hundreds of service men are dis- 
charged as cured from the government hospitals, 
and at the same time returned to civilian status, 
but these young men in many cases are not phys- 
ically and mentally able to take up their former 
vocation. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has $90,000,000 at its disposal and is 
prepared to give training to any disabled ex-ser- 
vice man thonorably discharged since April 7, 
1917, who is unable to carry on at his former 
work without a real handicap and whose condi- 
tion makes such training feasible. In this way 
the government has provided a comparatively 
happy and independent future for such men. 

The government now pays men from $80 to 
$170 per month, according to a man’s dependents 
and the cost of living in the locality in which he 
is trained. These men are trained at many of 
the best professional and trade schools in the 
country ; others are trained on the job with some 
practical firm: still others prefer to keep their 
present positions and study in night courses 
without training pay in order to advance them- 
selves. 

If a man’s eligibility can be established he can 
be almost immediately enrolled in a schoo! or 
Placed in training for a trade with some firm. 

Men from out of town will be furnished free 


railroad transportation upon request and givem 
meals and lodging where necessary. 

Lack of schooling does not make a man ineli- 
gible. The board will endeavor to train the most 
illiterate foreigners. Many men think it is nec- 
cessary for them to leave home towns in order 
to get training of any sort. As the poard places 
a gweat many men in “placement training on the 
job,” it is quite possible that a man can live at 
home while taking training. 

If any man has a reason why he cannot accept 
vocational training at the hands of the Federal 
Board, the is urged to bring that reason to the 
attention of the board. If he is right, his case 
will be retired to the Board’s inactive files until 
he wishes to open it again. If he has been mis- 
informed, the Board will set him right. The 
Board states it is continually running imto men 
who do not know that they may be entitled, for 
instance, to compensation from the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and also to training under 
the Federal Board. 

You may have heard ex-soldiers or others say 
that the government drafted them to fight, and 
now that it’s all over, it casts them aside, and 
cares nothing for them. 

If you have read what I have written here you 
know that is not so. 

All you have to do is to write to the Federal 
soard for Vocational Education, 23 West Forty- 
third street, New York City, and you will re- 
ceive full information. 

That does not mean you may have to come to 
New York. The Board has branches all over the 
country in almost every large city. But you can 
write to the New York office and find out. 

If you are in any way disabled why not re- 
ceive this help? You are entitled to it, and the 
Board is anxious to find you. 


(Copyright, 1920, by Frank Crane.) 
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Language is just as much a part of our country as is the land. Land and language to- 
gether make our country.—Emma Miller Bolenius. 
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BUSINESS MAN’S ENGLISH* 

The school English must be democratic enough 
to provide for skill in every-day use instead of 
being content with the art of using aristocratic 
English. It is all well enough to warn against 
mixed metaphors, split infinitives, a “hung par- 
ticiple,” and a preposition at the end of a sen- 
tence, but there is as much need of punch as pol- 
ish in every-day English. 

“The Business Man’s English” is a. remarkable 
grouping of English not to use in business life 
with practice in using better words, better forms, 
and better expressions for attractive effect. 

“The Business Man’s English” is never slov- 
‘enly English. It is as correct as polished Eng- 
lish, but it is English that functions in real life. 
It is not merely English to be admired by super- 
cilious or hypercritical aristocrats. It is correct 
spelling and is always grammatical, but it wastes 
no thought on the mere frills of traditional 
rhetoric. We have never seen better schemes 
for securing good spelling and correct grammar 
in action than in this book. Everything ts 
learned for action rather than for admiration 
merely. Everything will function, will fruit in 
achievement, while much traditional English is 
intended to blossom beautifully regardless of 
fruiting abundantly. We like “The Business 
Man’s English” in every way. 


*“The Business Man’s English, Spoken and Written.’ 
By Wallace Edgar Bartholomew and Floyd Hurlbut. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
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THE NEW KINDERGARTEN* 


The Kindergarten of Froebel loses nothing by 
the infusion of the twentieth century spirit of 
Lucy Wheelock, Alice Packard, Susan S. Harri- 
man, Maud Cushing Nash, Alice M. Wyman and 
many other women who are keenly alive to the 
glow and glory of child life in the third decade of 
the Twentieth Century. 

Newton’s famous interpretation of the laws of 
gravitation loces none of its halo because those 
laws are now used in aerial navigation of which 
Newton had no suspicion. 

Franklin’s brilliant catch of the lightning loses 
none of its miraculous vision because men talk 
thousands of miles and men’s pictures are tele- 
phoned from continent to continent. 

Harvey’s revelation of the circulation of the 
blood loses none of its fascination or fame be- 
cause he did not know of the germs afloat in 
blood as it circulated, and Froebel’s marvelous 
inspiration is heightened rather than lessened by 
the most remarkable five volumes ever published 
in one set in the interest of “The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour.” 

How it would have rejoiced the soul of Miss 
Peabody if she could have seen the one hundred 
and thirty “Stories for Little Children” which 


“*The Kindergarten Children’s Hour.” Edited by 
Lucy Wheelock. In five volumes. Cloth. Beautifully 
illustrated. Volume I, “Stories for Little Children.” 
Compiled by Susan S. Harriman. Volume II, “Children’s 
“Occupations.” By Maud Cushing Nash. Volume III, 
“Taks to Children.” By Alice Packard. Volume IV, 
‘Talks to Mothers.” By Lucy Wheelock. Volume V, 
Songs with Music. Compiled by Alice M. Wyman. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Susan S. Harriman has collected and Houghton 
Mifflin Company has illustrated as no one in the 
world could have illustrated them in the days of 
Froebel or Elizabeth Peabody. 

How exultant Susan Blow would have been if 
she could have seen the second volume in Miss 
Wheelock’s “Kindergarten Children’s Hour,” 
or “Kindergarten Children’s Occupations” as 
revealed in Maud Cushing Nash’s © studies 
with nearly one hundred colored illustrations 
such as even.in Miss Blow’s day were never 
known. There are also in Miss Nash’s “Chil- 
dren’s Occupations” more than seventy other 
illustrations. What a tragedy it would be not to 
have the modern illumination of “The Kinder- 
garten Children’s Hour.” 

The fifth volume, Songs with Music, com- 
piled by Alice M. Wyman and ingeniously and 
elaborately illustrated, is to be probably the most 
universally used of the five volumes because 
there are several new and captivating songs 
which are sure to be used in every kinder- 
garten in the land. 


JUST BE GLAD 


Oh Heart of mine, we shouldn't 
Worry so! 

What we've missed of calm we couldn't 
Have, you know! 

What we've met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again, 
If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known. 

When the tears fell with the shower, 
All alone— 

Were not shine and shower blent 

As the gracious Master meant? 

Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For we know, not every morrow 
_ Can be sad; 
So forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Enrollment in the various language classes in all the 
high schools of New York City on October 15, 1920, was 
as follows :— 


28,229 

14,522 


WHAT STRUCK HIM. 

Proud Citizen: “So you've been visiting our schools, 
eh? Splendid, aren't they? Magnificent discipline, 
superb buildings, beautiful furnishings. By the way, l 
want to ask you what was the first thing that struck you 
on entering the boys’ department?” 

Visitor (truthfully): “A pea from a pea-shooter!” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


VOTE BY FLASHING LIGHT. 

Representatives in the Iowa Legislature vote their opin- 
ions on roll call now with their fingers. No longer 
does the clerk call the roll and the member vote with his 
lungs. 

One result of the change is a saving of fifteen minutes 
to half an hour in taking a roll call vote. 

When a question is put to a vote every representative 
may vote at the same time. It is difficult for any one to 
wait and see what some one else will do and let his vote 
follow. 

Since the session two years ago an, electrical voting de- 
vice has been installed in the house, and already has been 
used. On each member's desk is a little device to which 
he carries a key. No two keys are alike. There are three 
small lights to show him how he is voting. When the 
question is put the legislator inserts the key and then 
manipulates the device. What he does is not only 
recorded for his own benefit by the light on his desk, but 
shows on a board above the Speaker’s head. 

The members all are named on the board. Opposite 
each name are three lights and a slot. If his vote is “aye” 
a red light shows, and a “Y” appears in the slot. A blue 
light shows and the letter “N” for a negative vote. To 
merely be recorded present and not voting a white light 
is used, 

Within twenty seconds after the voting is completed a 
photograph of the complete record on the board, taken 


automatically, is delivered to the desk of the clerk. In 


the meantime, however, the total has been flashed on the 
Speaker’s and clerk’s desks, so the result can be an- 
nounced immediately. The photograph is the state's 
record. 

‘The ‘machine is controlled by the clerk, who unlocks it 
and sets it when the vote is called for. As soon as com- 
pleted he again locks the machine. 


-— 


The fact that 588 children were killed or injured on 
the streets of Baltimore during the first eight months 
of this year is made the basis of a big campaign for 
funds by the Children’s Playground Association of 
Baltimore, Inc. 


MERE BOYS AS LAWMAKERS. 


For a long time it has been a British boast that 
the House of Commons is the most widely represen- 
tative of all legislative bodies, since it includes not 
only all social grades, from the miner and the artisan 
to the scions of ducal houses, but numbers among its 
membership men of all ages, from the mere youth to 
the octogenarian. 

So long ago as the year 1613 there were forty leg- 
islators in the Commons who had not attained their 
twentieth year and, incredible as it may seem, cer- 
tain of these were only sixteen years of age. 

Edmund Waller, the poet and courtier of Stuart 
days, was a schoolboy of sixteen when he qualified 
as an M. P. He was, as Clarendon says, “nursed in 
Parliament,” and probably furnished the only instance 
of a man who could look back upon two-thirds of a 
century to his debut as a legislator. 

Charles James Fox was but nineteen when he was 
“returned” to Parliament for the “pocket borough” 
of Midhurst. He was not many weeks older when 
he made one of the finest maiden speeches ever heard 
at Westminster. “I hear it spoken of by everybody 
as a most extracrdinary thing,” his father wrote to a 
friend, “and I am not a little pleased with it.” 

Chesterfield was a legislator at twenty, when he en- 


tered the Commons as a member from St. Germans. 
His first speech is said to have “electrified the House.” 
His triumph was, however, diminished by the circum- 
stance that as he was not yet of age he was liable to 
a heavy fine for speaking in the House. 

More precocious yet was William Pitt. Although he 
had passed his twenty-first birthday when Appleby 
sent him to Parliament, he had within a few weeks 
after the taking of his seat established himself as 
the keenest debater and the finest speaker in the 
Commons. Upon the conclusion of his maiden speech 
a member of the opposition was reported to have ob- 
served to Fox: “Pitt will be one of the first men in 
Parliament.” “He is so already,” replied Fox. 

Pitt was scarcely twenty-three when he was..made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At twenty-four he was 
Prime Minister—New York Herald. 

More than 6,000 schools in the United States use 
motion-picture machines as an aid to education, according 


to the estimate made by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


—~—— 0 -—— 
PRONUNCIATIONS OF “ROOSEVELT.” 
[The New York Times.] 

For many years it has been a matter of curiosity with 
the writer as to why there constantly persists among pub- 
lic speakers and citizens generally a variance in the pro- 
nunciation of the surname of our former President. 
This fact again was brought home forcibly last evening 
at the truly remarkable gathering at the Town Hall 
under the auspices of the Women's Roosevelt Memorial 
Association. Very prominent speakers were present andl 
made addresses. The famous name was at times pro- 
nounced as if it had three syllables, and other times cor- 
rectly, with but two. The writer of this communication 
remembers distinctly that, during the first year of his 
incumbency of the White House, Colonel Roosevelt, in 
answer to a specific inquiry as to what was the proper 
pronunciation of his family surname, gave out a formal 
statement that the name. should be pronounced in two 
syllables, and the first as if spelled “Rose.” 

William E, Pulliam. 

The United States at the close of 1920 had a bal- 
ance of trade in its favor of at least $2,722,955,008, ex- 
ports for the year probably totaling $8,191,008,468 and 
imports amounting to at least $5,468,053,460. 

MEASURING THE BREATH. 

A highly complicated instrument has been devised which 
measures the air we breathe with absolute accuracy. A 
hose is attached to the mouth by a mouthpiece much the 
same as those used in the gas masks in the war, and the 
air which passes in and out of the lungs is indicated by a 
delicate instrument. Even the temperature and baro- 
metric pressure of a room are taken into consideration. 
Tests are made with this instrument while a person is 
lying down, without exerting any energy, and while he 
is exercising, or using a typewriter or sume everyday 
occupation. The instrument makes it possible for the 
first time to measure exactly how much air one consumes 
in performing a certain piece of work.—Boys’ Life for 
February. 

M. E. G., Missouri: “I could not keep posted on 

educational methods or material without the Journal 


of Education. It is the most vital journal that I am 
familiar with.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE HARROW LIFE OF HENRY MONTAGU 
BUTLER. By Edward Graham. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. 430 pp. (6x9). 

Sir George Trevelyan writes in the introduction: 
“In all my protracted, and perhaps exceptional, ex- 
perience of the social side of English education, — 
not by any means confined to my own school, my own 
college, or my own university, — Montagu Butler 
stands out as the most attractive figure. All who 
came in contact with him, his seniors and his juniors 
alike, yielded readily to the charm of his manner, 
and recognized the strength and purity of character 
that lay beneath it. His address was the more cap- 
tivating because he never deliberately sought to 
please. The secret was in his inborn and spontane- 
ous kindliness; in his transparent freedom from any 


taint of pettiness, selfishness, or conceit; and in his - 


buoyant and contagious ideality. The world was in- 
teresting and beautiful to him, and he had a singular 
power of making it appear the same to others.” 

In these days in which so much reading of schools 
and school men is and should be up-to-the-minute it 
should never he forgotten that the classic days of 
scholarship have been largely those at Harrow and 
other of the great schools of England. It is impos- 
sible to find in America anything to compare with the 
personality of a great headmaster like Dr. Henry 
Montagu Butler. 

American schoolmen know all too little of what 
such personalities meant in England. The Great 
War — and we like this designation better than the 
World War — and the After-the-Great-War reveals 
a steadiress of purpose and grandeur of achievement 
which must be credited largely to the national influ- 
ence ot a few great schoolmasters like the great 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST LATEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON © 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


headmaster of Harrow, and this very remarkable ac- 
count of his life and of the story of Harrow and of 
the educational life of Great Britain. There are only 
a few books of equal significance to this vitalizing 
account of a great personality. To read it is like 
having new professional blood coursing through the 
veins. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. New 
edition, revised, with additions. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. 404 pp. 

What Darwin did for the science of evolution Benja- 
min Kidd has done for social evolution. No one since 
Huxley, Darwin and Herbert Spencer has made as deep 
an impression upon social life as has Benjamin Kidd, 
and no one is likely to dethrone him. The fact that he 
arouses intense opposition is wholly to his credit. Evo- 
lution in society always requires revolution in society. 
The only vital question is what results from the revolu- 
tionary evolution. From first to last Benjamin Kidd’s 
evolution leads to a new, higher, nobler democracy, and 
inevitably autocracy and aristocracy rebel at anything 
and everything that faces democracy. As we say in 
politics, he is loved for the enemies he has made. His 
thinking is biological, and cannot be acceptable to those 
who seek mineralogical or geological thinking. If one 
loves petrifaction or even crystallization he will resent 
Benjamin Kidd’s interpretation of Social Evolution. 

In biology it is always “first the ear, then the blade, 
then the full corn in the ear,” and then it is the same 
thing over and over again. Social evolution is very 
much alive. Nothing comes without the death of the 
seed or birth pains. Evolution means perpetual evolv- 
ing. 

Benjamin Kidd traces the evolution of society in 
history more clearly than Huxley and Darwin did in physi- 
cal science. It is not worth one’s while to study social 
evolution without a masterful knowledge of Kidd's “So- 
cial Evolution.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Children’s Occupations.” By Maude Cushing Nash.— 


“Talks to Mothers.” By Lucy Wheelock.—‘Stories for 
Little Children.” Compiled by Susan §. Harriman.— 
“Talks to Children.” By Alice Packard.—‘“Songs with 
Music.” Compiled by Alice M. Wyman.—‘Readings in 
the History of Education.” By Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“How It All Fits Together.” By Leonard Alston.— 
“An Elementary Spanish Grammar.” By _ James N. 
Birch.—“An Outline of Physics.” By L. Southerns.— 
“Prosper Merimée’s Colomba.”—‘French Reading Book 
—Asinette.” By Lady Fraser.—‘‘Manuel Pratique de 
Prononciation et de Lecture Francaise.” By L. Bascan. 
“La Language Francais.” By G. Kessen Buzza and E. 
E. Hurt.—"‘A Spanish Reader.” By H. C. L. Balshan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Carpentry for Beginners.” By William Fairham.— 
“The Child’s Own Book.” By Alice E. Ball.—‘‘Voca- 
tional Chemistry.” By J. J. Willaman. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Course of Study in Spelling, Penmanship and Music.” 
—“Course of Study in Reading.’—‘“Course of Study in 
Arithmetic.”—“Course of Study in Primary Language.” 
Superior, Wis.: Silver-Tonsberg Printing Company. 

“Principles of Human Geography.” By Ellsworth 
Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. New York: Johm 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

“Personality Culture by College Faculties.” By 
David E. Berg. New York: Institute for Public Service. 

“Schoolkill River Anthology.” By Hon. F. G. Blair. 
Syracuse. N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“The Vandyke Book.” Edited by Edwin Mims, Ph. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Oculists and Physiciens 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYD 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. LL 
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Band Accompaniments for Singing 
Patriotic, Sacred, 


Wherever people are gathered together 
—in homes, schools, or clubs—city or 
country—children or adults—in small or 
large groups—for social, religious, or edu- 
cational purposes—the singing of our 
American patriotic, sacred, andold familiar 
songs, which form such a powerful bond 
of union and sympathy between all parts 
of our native land, should be encouraged. 

These Columbia band accompaniment 
recordings of forty of America’s best 
songs, on ten records (four selections on 
each record), were made under the per- 


and Familiar Songs 


sonal supervision of Peter W. Dykema, 
Professor of Music, University of Wis- 
consin, who ranks as one of the foremost 
song leaders in America. 


The keys, tempi, and arrangements of 
these selections are the same as those 
adopted by the Committee of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 


These records should be o. -pecial value 
to rural schools. 


Let all America sing to these Columbia 
band accompaniment records: 


The Star Spangled Banner— (Key) 
Good Night, Ladies A-3107 
Aloha Oe— (Lilluokalani) $1.00 
O Come, All Ye Faithful—(Reading) 
America— (Smith) 
iome, Sweet Home—(Payne) A-3108 
Annie Laurie— (Douglass) $1.00 
Out on the Deep— (Lohr) 
Battle Hymn of the Republic—(Howe) 
My Old Kentucky Home— (Foster) A-3109 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms—(Moore) | $1-00 Teachers who are unable to secure 
the school records locally may send orders 
olumbia, the Gem of the Ocean— (Shaw) > 
Thee Beare direct to the Educational Department, 
Sweet and Low—Barnby) Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party— (Seeing — $1.00 New York City. 
ome); 
America, the Beautiful—( Ward) 
A Merry Life—(Denza) A-3111 
Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber)—(Foster) 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home— $1.00 
(Lambert) 
Dixie— (Emmett) 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes—(Johnson) | A-3112 
Auld Lang Syne— (Burns $1.00 
The Little Brown Church in the Vale—(Pitts) 
Old Black Joe— (Foster) 
Yankee Doodle A-3113 
Juanita— (Norton) $1.00 
Nearer, My God, to Thee— (Mason) 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground— (Foster) Clip this coupon and mail today 
Love’s Old Sweet Song—(Molloy) $1.00 
Come, Thou Almighty King—( Wesley) COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Tenting Tonight— (Kittredge) Educational Department, New York City 
Long, Long Ago—' Bayly) A-3115 
Silent Night— (Gruber) $1.00 | Picase send me the 
My Bonnie beck subje ed. 
Columbia School Onward, Christian Soldiers—(Sullivan) Band Accompaniment Records 2) 
Grafonola Nellie Was a Lady— (Foster A-3116 Children’s Record List O 


with Pushmobile 


Doon fitted with lock and 

ey. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be locked in Pushmobile. 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Levee Song I’ve Been Wukkin’ on de Railroad) {| $1.00 
Santa Lucia 


A pamphlet descriptive of these songs will be sent on request 


Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Musical Measurement Manual O 
Educational Record Catalog O 
Literature and Music () 


J. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 

25-26: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL. 

1-2 North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Wayne. President O. 
H. Bimson, Oakland; secretary, 
Marjorie Parmenter, Pierce. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Bloom- 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 
James H. Risley, superintendent 
of schools, Owensboro. 


MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer i 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. During the winter 
quarter, 1921 (January to March, in- 
Clusive), 320 students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are receiving help 
from the foundation established by 
LaVerne Noyes in aid of ex-service 
men studying in the University. 
Some of the men receiving aid from 
this fund would be unable to remain 
in the University but for its assis- 
tance. Others are relieved of the 
necessity of outside work, which 
would interfere with their work as 
students, and still others have the 
amount of outside work reduced by 
the help given. 

The students assisted by the Noyes 


fund during the winter, 1921, come 
from thirty-six states. Illinois has 
the largest number, 126. lowa is sec- 
ond with 29, Indiana third with 26. 
Kansas, Ohio, and Missouri each 
have more than 12. None of the 


thirty remaining states represented 
has more than 10. 
Of the 320. students mentioned 


above, 206 are undergraduates, and 
114 graduates. These students are 
distributed as follows in the various 
divisions of the University: Arts, 
Literature, and Science, 204, of whom 
4o are graduate students; Law, 78, 
of whom 51 are graduate students; 
Medicine, 29, of whom 18 are grad- 
uate students; and Education, 9, of 
whom 5 are graduate students. 

“The LaVerne Noyes Foundation,” 
which has already aided hundreds of 
students who served in the Great 
War, was created by the gift of the 
late LaVerne Noyes, of Chicago, 
who deeded to the University for the 
purpose property valued at _ nearly 
$2,000,000, 


IOWA. 


Seven hundred one-room rural 
schools in Iowa have complied since 
July, 1919, with regulations regard- 
ing standardization established by th> 
general assembly of the state. Iowa 
has 1,100 one-room rural schools and 
the work of standardization is pro- 
gressing steadily. An appropriation 
of $100,000 is made annually for the 
aid of such standard schools. One- 
half of the amount is used to increase 
teachers’ salaries and the other half 
for equipment. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. A state-wide con- 
solidation conference will be held at 
the Kansas State Normal School in 
Emporia, March 25 and 26. The con- 
ference will take on the form of a 
two-day short course in  consolida- 
tion. The consolidation leaders in the 
state will be the speakers, and the 
whole conference will be informal 
with a general discussion of the 
whole question of school consoli- 
dation. 

“The purpose of the conference is 
to give the public definite facts 
about consolidation,” W. H. Caroth- 
ers, headof the department ofeducation 
in the Kansas Normal and chairman 


of the consolidation conference com- 
mittee, said. “How to consolidate the 
rural and village schools is the big- 
gest problem in American education 
today. There is widespread interest 
in the consolidation movement 
throughout the state and the more 
the people learn about it the more 
they want it.” 

A feature of the conference will be 
a demonstration “fleet” of motor 
busses for the transportation of chil- 
dren. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 
Special Opportunities in Geography, 
History, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 

tion and English 
Excursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open, Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Class Pins—Only 35c 


Most attractive designs. 
Gold plated, colored enamel let- 
ters. Yourchoice, only35c. State 
color enamel and initials wanted. 
uoted on lot orders. rite for 
SC15 booklet of class pins and rings. SC16 
3 Wide range of designsand prices. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO, 54 Broad St.Providence,R.I. 


banish } 
distressing, bronchial irri- 
tation, hoarseness, inflamma- 
tion and sore throat discomforts 
the safe, sure way, as do thousands 

of speakers and vocalists 
Prices: 15¢. 35¢. 75c. and $1.25. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


TAKE’ 
ROWN 
Bronchial 
TROCHE 
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UNIQUE TEXTBOOK 


Written from a New Viewpoint 


A Project Book in Business English insists that sttidents shall look 
| upon the classroom as a business concern, that they shall give to their work 
| the same accuracy and attention that will be demanded of them in the outside 

world. | 

It places partially upon the student and not entirely upon the teacher | 

the responsibility for accuracy and efficiency. 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Business of Going to School— Imagination in Business— The Positive 
Attitude of Mind— The Business Student’s Reading — Better English for 
the Business Student — Advertising and Salesmanship. 


cA PROJECT BOOK IN BUSINESS ENGLISH | 


By LUELLA B. COOK 
| Teacher of English, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


KENTUCKY. because of the operation of the law was a school year of thirty weeks, 
LEXINGTON. Lexington grants establishing a minimum legal school but the average length of term in all 
an additional $20 a month to all city year. During the year 6,500 rural districts of the state for 1919-20 was 
teachers. This increase in salary was school children were given at least 35.8 weeks, 
made possible by the increased four more weeks of instruction than 
assessment of property in the city. they had ever been offered before. 
The minimum set for state school aid 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
_ CHAPEL HILL. The following 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON. Bates College 


women are to have real student gov- PENMANSHIP. AND SPELLING COORDINATED. 
Palmer Method Spellers 


the college and they will govern the 
school to their satisfaction, to the 
satisfaction of the dean of women, Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 
Clara L. Buswell, and the president METH D PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this 7° of presenting to pupils for 
i "a study in spelling, the words written in the most extensive taught penmanship style. 
MARYLAND. Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are al in Palmer Method Penmanship. 
Teachers in  one-teacher rural pression. 


they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 
schools for white children in Balti- tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


Words used have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 


m Si nth in In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
a liberal auantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penman- 
€ mrst year O! se € ship. Write our nearest office for further information. 


maximum of $1,800 after nine years. 
Principals of schools with thirteen 
or more assistants will receive $2,500 
a year, and principals of four high 
schools will receive $3,000. A degree 
from a_ standard college, or its 
equivalent, is required for all high- 
school appointments. The salary 
schedule -became_ effective on Jan- 
uary I, 1921 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 


The Arlo Plan 


“The great majority of graduates from public, high, and nor- 
mal schools are sadly deficient in ability to interpret the srinted 
page. No system of populareducation can be considered adequate 
aes from which the graduates have not derived an ability to grasp 


i ’ the contents of books.”—S. H. Clark, in “The Interpretation of the 
MASSACHUSETTS. Printed Page.” 
AMHERST. Alexander Meikle- The testing period of the ARLO PLAN of reading for interpretation 


has passed. More than a thousand towns and cities now use the 


john, president of Amherst College, 
who has been abroad on_ sabbatic 
leave, has returned to Ambherst for 
a short stay 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Length of the school year in New 
Hampshire was increased during the 
year 1919-20 an average of 1.34 weeks 


ARLO PLAN books. 
ANITA CLEMATIS 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th gtades 
Cents 65 Cents 60 Cents 


By Bertna B. and Exnest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Mass., 2-A Park Street 
\N w York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty 
“Ratablished 1890 


years of successful experience. 
G BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


Chicago New York 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK TEASHERS AGENCY 


Baltimore, Md. . 
64 E. Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E. Lexington St. N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


KansasCity, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn 
Globe Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 


UR PERSONAL SERVICE WILL GIVE YOU THE 
POSITION YOU DESIRE. 


CHESLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, Dover, N. H. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“QUALITY and SERVICE.” 


NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. 


mailed on request. 


A Comprehensive Organization 
Registration form 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 PARK AVE. H. C. REEVES, MANAGER, 


has been taken from the University 
of North Carolina News Letter :— 

“There is both accusation and con- 
demnation in the following table of 
investments in North Carolina in this 
year of our Lord, 1921: 


1. Automobiles ........ $140,000,000 
2. Church buildings 30,441,000 
3. Public school houses _ 24,059,000 
4. College properties 14,008,000 


“And, mind you, these figures come 
straight from (1) the Secretary of 
State who licenses motor cars (2) 
the last Federal Census of Religious 
Bodies, (3) the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and (4) the 
college authorities themselves.” 


OHIO. 
PORTAGE COUNTY. O. E. 


Pore, county superintendent, has 
many fine rural school buildings cost- 
ing $80,000, $75,000, $70,000, $56,000, 
$50,000, two at $36,000, two at $32,- 
500, four at $30,000, one at $25,000, 
and others at $18.000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JOHNSTOWN. _Iilustrated lec- 
tures on civic improvement were 
given by eighth grade pupils as a part 


of the graduating exercises of the 
class which completed the work of 
the grammar schools in January. 


Topics were presented by representa- 
tives of each school, and each topic 
was accompanied by  stereopticon 
slides. Data and slides were supplied 
by the civic planning commission. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN. Hon. Thom- 


as C. Miller, former state superinten- 
dent, who has been principal of the 
normal school of this place for twelve 
years, has resigned, to accept a posi~ 
tion as assistant librarian of the State 
University of West Virginia, at Mor- 
gantown. He has been a_ highly im- 
portant factor in the development of 
education in the state. 


WYOMING. 

One of the budget recommenda- 
tions of Governor Carey was for an 
appropriation of $10,000 for Ameri- 
canization work during the next two 
years. While this amount will not 
permit the organization of work in 
all places where it is needed, it will 
do a great deal to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for many who 


now have no chance to prepare for 
citizenship. 


LANDER. The legislature has in- 
creased the budget for the School of 
Defectives at this place by $26,000 
over that of last year. Superinten- 
dent Carroll Thompson Jones has 
won the confidence of the legislators 
by efficiency of service. 
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Band Accompaniment Records 

for Singing 

The recent war developed the ele. 
ment Of group singing in our national 
lite. In home, school, church, and 
community a great increase in the 
need of mass singing is manifest, 
Compilations of weil known songs 
have been made, orchestras and pian- 
ists have become more competent in 
accompaniment, and an army of song 
leaders has sprung up. 

it is not always possible, however 

to have available a piano, a good ac- 
companist, Or an orchestra. ‘he edu- 
cational department of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company has now pro- 
vided just the right accompaniment for 
all occasions. In a series of ten rec- 
ords, four selections to a record, they 
have recorded forty of our best 
known songs,—songs of sentiment 
hymns, patriotic songs, negro melo. 
dies—all the songs we love to sing on 
any occasion. Instead of the feeble 
accompaniment of the old-fashioned 
reed organ, or the uncertain rhythm 
ot the pianist or amateur orchestra 
there is here offered the loud, clear 
tones of the band, the tempo well- 
marke the parts so well-balanced 
that any one may easily find his or 
her part and sing away to his heart’s 
content. 
_ In the thousands of homes possess- 
ing a phonograph they will add to the 
home circle that cementing element 
which, through the influence of song, 
keeps the home ties intact. In the 
lodge, the Y. M. C. A. meetings, in 
any community gathering no longer 
need there be lacking the fine spirit of 
group singing which adds zest to the 
gathering, and puts the audience in 
proper spirit for the occasion. 

But, most of all, in the school, 
whether in city, town, or in the coun- 
try, wherever the phonograph has 
come to give life and meaning to the 
routine of the day, this collection of 
band records is the solution to the 
assembly singing of the children. 
No teacher need despair because she 
cannot play, sing, or direct the sing- 
ing. It is now provided for, and in 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
uona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Hig* 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


EW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS. 1466 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 35th year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, 
recreational and playground work. 
Appointment Bureau. Dormitories. 
12 buildings. Enclosed campus. 
Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 


BME RSON 


GColle 


HENRY LA 


e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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a form that cannot be improved 
upon for creating rhythm, spirit, and 
enthusiasm. 

The recording of this music has 
been personally supervised by a mas- 
ter artist in home, school, and com- 
munity singing, Peter W. Dykema, 
professor of music at the University 
of Wisconsin. He is recognized as 
one of the foremost songleaders in 
America, and as a pioneer im the 
movement for greater participation 
by all the people in the producing of 
music. During the Great War he left 
his university teaching to become an 
army song leader and director of 
music in Washington, D. C., for War 
Camp Community Service. Under 
his direction you will hear just the 
right kind of an accompaniment—the 
proper key, the proper swing or 
rhythm, the traditional variations—- 
the hurrying or slowing which you 
particularly like—all introduced with 
a short introduction that starts you 
off easily and properly. You need 
never again be troubled by an incor- 
rect or inartistic accompaniment. An 
authoritative model, fashioned from 
many years of experience, is always 
available to assist your singing. All 
you need to do is to see that your 
Grafonola revolves at the proper 
speed, 78 to 80 revolutions a minute. 
This will give the key and speed that 
is best for singing. 

If you wish the full music score 
containing all the voices for nart 
singing just as the band plays them, 
you can purchase them in a single 
fifteen-cent collection, entitled Twice 
55 Community Songs, published by C. 
C. Birchard and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

A descriptive booklet containing 
lists of the songs recorded, with in- 
teresting information about each one, 
and suggestions for their use, will be 
sent on application to the Educational 
Department, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 


Trained 90,000 Children In 389 
Kindergartens 


_ Extension of kindergarten education 
is the purpose of a campaign for addi- 
tional funds directed by the National 
Kindergarten Association. The asso- 
ciation has been instrumental in estab- 
lishing 389 kindergartens in which 
more than 90,000 children have been 
trained. 


Proposes College Degrees 
In Advertising 


Degrees in advertising to be granted 
by the University of California, Leland 
Stanford University, the University of 
Washington, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, and other Pacific coast colleges 
and universities are urged by Harry S. 
Carroll, of Los Angeles, president of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising Club. 
With Mare N. Goodnow, head of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of California, as chairman, a committee 
of five has been appointed to present 
the matter to the several institutions. 


A la Mode 
Brown—“What’s old Jones doing 
now ?” 
Robinson—“Oh, he’s working his 
Sons way through college.” 
—London Mail. 
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can recommend to superintendents looking for teachers for September experienced 
WE candidates in almost any line of high school work at fair salaries. e can recommend to 
teachers looking for change in the way of advancement good openings, from a high school 
department to the presidency of a college at ten thousand and house. “I feel that I want to 
advance just as rapidly as my ability will permit,” writes a candidate whom we placed as vice- 
principal when he graduated from college. Another writes: “I have enjoyed my work here 
very well and I like the place about the best of any in which I have ever lived. The school 
is excellent and I believe that my results are as ood a8 the average. How- 
ever, I believe I should like to be located a little nearer to New York City next year....1 
am not sure I could get just what I should like, but I shall leave the whole matter up to 
you.” Thus our candidates depend upon our judgment because it is the RECOMMEND 
fundamental principle of our agency work to know whom and for what we . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,cricaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo,» 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: , introduces to Colle 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. ERtab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


- superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between Mth and 35th Streets Tegister only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


teachers every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ae . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telepbone 
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PICCOLO 


consists of: 


detail; 


by composers. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking 


Camden, N. J. 


Consult any Victor 
dealer, or write for 
fullinformationtothe 5 


Machine Company 


The instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story 


A constructive aid for teaching music 
in the schools 


This plan of orchestral instrument study 


18 charts (14” x 22”), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 


Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 
35670 and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), 
which give the tone color of every instru- 
ment in appropriate excerpts; - 


A handbook, giving full description and 
history of the instruments and their uses 


These three units together offer for the 
first time in the history of public school 
music a practical means for the complete 
study of the instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
This trademark and the; trademarked 
word ‘Victrola’ identify all our products 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J. 
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XYL 


PHONE 


CHIMES 


TRUMPET 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE 6 54 ¢ ORCHESTRA 
i 


VIOLONCELLO 


VIOLIN 
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